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Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blind 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4, 


Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience } 
and the most effective 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice ver= 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound 
proof and airtight; easily 
operated and las Hag G 
Made also with Black- 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 
logue—A-4, 


Bolling at Side. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE PELL MARK 


typihes Fett Service and is a guaran- 

tee of honest fulhlment of printing 

specifications. @, Fri Service is easily 

adapted to your needs — all that you 

haven’t the time or the inclination to 
do yourself we do for you. 


We cooperate in the preparation of copy, 

design, and illustrations for all kinds of 

advertising literature; help you correctly to 

arrange and set the style for bibliographies, 

annual reports and pamphlets; plan limited 

editions; in short, well do anything you 
want printed — well. 


We assume the worry—you say Yes or No. 
And we go anywhere for business. 


Choose some one thing and give us a trial. 


WM. F. FELL CO: PRINTERS 
1220-1224 SANSOM ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


His Work Done 


HEN the fireman's work is 


done then comes the adjust- 


ment of the damage and the call 
on the fire insurance company to 
pay for the loss. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has in its hundred years 
and more of life, paid the enormous 
sum of 150 millions of dollars to 
This is. 
the largest amount paid by any frre 


make good losses by fre. 


insurance company, but the Hart- 


ford is today stronger than at any 
When you 
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time in its history. 


need fire insurance 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 
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SOCIOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Ph. D. 


Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri; author of ‘‘Sociology and Modern Social Problems ”’ 


q A view of society which, while accepting the positive results 


of modern science, avoids the socially negative and destructive 
doctrines of materialism on the one side and of individualism 
on the other, and which conserves therefore, the higher values 


of our social life. It is a comprehensive survey of that part of 
sociological theory resting immediately upon psychology. 


8vo. cloth $3.00 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


A Book of Vital Interest to Every 
Citizen 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL DAY 


By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Congressman from the Fifth New York District 


Showing that the only profitable | 


relation between manufacturer and 
workman is founded on comprehen- 
sion and co-operation. Discussing 
the law of the increasing wage and 
diminishing cost, what we have to do 
with abroad, the rise in human values, 
etc. 

A fundamental attack upon the very 
root of the high cost of living. 


Price $1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
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Postpaid $3.16. 


ANSWERING NUMEROUS INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING THE 
Transactions of the International 
Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography 


The Transactions will be complete in 
about 4,000 printed pages. 

The number of copies will correspond 
to the number of advance subscriptions. 

The price is $5.00 a set, delivered. 

There will be no distribution through 
booksellers. 

Subscriptions cannot be received after 
the first volume goes to press. 

The third appearance of this advertise- 
ment will be the last chance to subscribe. 
This is the first appearance. 


Subscriptions should be sent 
without delay to 


JOHN S. FULTON, Secretary-General, 


Senate Annex 


New Jersey Ave. and B St,, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Business is Business 


orto read the newspaper he sells, or even to button up his own jumpers. 
A child laborer is one who works for wages. This child does not work 
for wages. He buys newspapers of a publisher and sells them at a profit. 
The young gentleman is a MERCHANT. The child labor laws do not protect 
himsO. b De 
This is nota fable. Just a statement of law in most of the United States 
of America, inthe year A. D. 1912. It is the essential fact in a new book, the 
first ever written on 


CHILD LABOR IN CITY STREETS 


By EDWARD N. CLOPPER, Ph. D. 


Secretary for the Mississippi Valley States of the National Child Labor Committee 


D: CLOPPER gives a terse, convincing report on four years of field 


Te YOUNG GENTLEMAN in the picture is too young to go to school, 


work and study of the subject. He shows the extent of street trading 
by children in America and Europe, its effects, its relation to delinquen- 
cy, its regulation in Europe and the struggle for regulation here. 

His remedy is constructive. He not only strikes at the exploitation of 
children but offers unique methods for the substitution of adults who are 
physically unfit to earn a living in other ways. This will form an important 
part of the National Child Labor Committee’s work the coming winter. 

This book is of interest and practical service to Social Workers, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Legislators—to all who are concerned in 
child welfare. Send for it now. 


280 Pages Price, postpaid, $1.25 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


I enclose $ for which please send me 
IN CITY STREETS at $1.25 each postpaid. 


Street NO... 225 2 an en ee ae 


City, State 
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The following are some of the Laws 
passed by New Jersey during the 
term of Governor Wilson: 


A law abolishing contract labor by inmates of prisons; providing that as many 
of such inmates as possible be employed in agricultural pursuits, and in horticulture 
and floriculture, and when not so occupied such inmates to be employed in the manu- 
facture or production of goods and articles used by State, County and Municipal depart- 
ments and institutions. THIS LAW STRUCK DOWN THE INIQUITOUS CONTRACT LABOR 
SYSTEM AND UNFAIR COMPETITION BETWEEN PRISON AND FREE LABOR WITH ONE BLOW. 
The law also contains the wise and humane provision that A PORTION OF THE EARN- 
INGS OF SUCH INMATES SHALL BE PAID TO THEIR DEPENDENT WIVES, CHILDREN AND PAR- 
ENTS, such payments to be made under supervision of Bureaus of Associated Charities 
or Charity Organization Societies within the district where such dependents may reside. 

Laws limiting the hours of labor for women; prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren in mercantile establishments during school hours; providing greater protection 
for workers in factories; extending factory inspection laws; establishing the eight 
hour work day on all State, County and Municipal work; establishing free dental clin- 
ics; regulating employment agencies; establishing special classes in schools for children: 
below normal; dealing with juvenile delinquency and domestic relations; enabling 
cities to establish playgrounds and recreation centers; procuring immediate relief for 
deserted women and children; securing both temporary and permanent relief of all 
destitute persons, and DECLARING WOMEN ELIGIBLE TO APPOINTMENT AS OFFICERS TO: 
EXECUTE THESE LAWS; abolishing the crying evil of the employment of minors as night 
messengers by telegraph companies and others; appointment of Commissioners on 
old age pensions; abolishing the much abused defences of assumption of risk and 
fellow servant, and providing fixed compensation for personal injuries received by 
workmen in the course of employment; and many others along the line of social and 
industrial advancement. 


Tuus Has NEW JERSEY, DURING THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION, ENACTED INTO 
LAW PRACTICALLY THE ENTIRE PROGRAM OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE SO LAVISHLY 
PROMISED BY OPPOSING PARTY PLATFORMS. 

Yours very truly, 


Chairman Committee on Social Service. 
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HOUCHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 


LATEST BOOKS ON SPECIAL TOPICS 


THE MILK QUESTION 


By MILTON J. ROSENAU— In this important book, Dr. Rosenau, who is perhaps the greatest 
living authority on the subject, has produced a complete and authoritative study of all the various 
aspects of the question of the quality and healthfulness of our milk, Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Postage extra, 
THE CHILD’S DAY 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON— A series of simple, practical, and interesting health-talks, giving 
the various experiences of a typical day and showing the child how he may build a strong, vigorous 
body and thereby immeasurably increase his happiness and usefulness, 40 cents, net. Postpaid. 


THE FAMILY IN ITS SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


By JAMES Q. DEALEY— “It is a pithy, wise little volume, every sentence well pondered, and 
expressing ripe scholarship and sound judgment. It accords well with the preponderance of opinion 
among the great sociologists, and I hope it will have a wide reading.””—H. A. Ross, Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Wisconsin and author of ‘Changing America.” 75 cents net, 


Postpaid. 
; CHARACTER BUILDING IN SCHOOL 


By JANE BROWNLEE—A suggestive book giving material to use in leading children to ap- 
preciate the value in daily life of kindness, obedience, self-control, honesty, industry, and other 
desirable traits of character, and showing how teachers may present this material. $1.00 net. 


Postpaid. 
THE CHILDREN’S READING 


By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT — Tells in terse phraseology what elements are necessary 
to make up children’s books—the value of history and biography, the effect of modern fiction, the 
importance of legends and fairy-lore, and so on. Miss Olcott points out not only what books are 
helpful, but also what books are harmful. The volume will be a serviceable manual for parents, 
librarians, and teachers. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYCIENE 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS— This timely and important book deals in a most instructive and 
authoritative fashion with some of the most pressing and momentous questions of the day. “A 
singularly powerful book, the whole argument deserves careful study. It will supply much food 
for thought.”—London Daily Graphic. $2.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


CITIZENS MADE AND REMADE 
By WILLIAM R. GEORGE and LYMAN BEECHER STOWE— A succinct account of the 


origin and development of the George Junior Republic, and the problems and difficulties which it 
has met and surmounted. The illustrations add much to -the interest and attractiveness of the 
book, which will be welcomed by all workers for civic betterment. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Post- 
age 11 cents, 


DIRECT ELECTIONS AND LAW-MAKING 
BY POPULAR VOTE 


By EDWIN M. BACON and MORRILL WYMAN—“‘tt is not a long work, about 150 pages, 
but its concise form is in its favor, for it brings the busy man to the point of the discussion. 
The handbook should prove useful to the student of the public questions inyolved in the text, and 
likewise to the general reader.’’—Boston Globe. $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents, 


A HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENCY 


By EDWARD STANWOOD -— Gives authoritatively and with full detail a history of the Presi- 
dential elections in this country from 1897 to 1909. The book will be indispensable to every student 
of our history, government and politics, while in this current presidential year it is of course of 
special timeliness. $1.75 net. Postage 15 cents. 


HOME PROCRESS 


A magazine dedicated to the enrichment of family life. For full information in regard to the 
Hlome Progress Society of which this is but a part, fill out the attached coupon, 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me full inf’rmation regarding The Home Progress Society. 
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Well-Secured Industrial Bonds 
Netting 6% 


These bonds are secured by first mortgage upon real estate, buildings 
and plants conservatively valued at twice, and total assets valued at 
more than three times, the present loan. 


The bonds are payable in semi-annual series, and the margin of security 
will steadily increase. 


The Company, which has been conducting a steadily growing business 
for over twenty years, has never had an unprofitable year, and its pre- 


sent net earnings are over twice the average annual principal and inter- 
est requirements. 


Payment of principal and interest is personally guaranteed by the larg- 
est stockholder of the Company, and the bonds are further protected by 
assignment to the Trustees of life insurance equal to the amount of the 
present issue, 

Send for Circular No. 7860A 


also pamphlet giving our experience with industrial bonds. 


Peabody, oughteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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WAR! WAR! WAR! WAR! 
BULGAR AND SERB AND GREEK! 


The minute men of a new epoch are moboliz- 
ing among us. 

Through the streets of New York patriots of 
three Balkan nations are marching to the front, 
well nigh 30,000 strong. Some are already in 
their regimentals, the khaki they will wear in 


the field, but most of them are still in clothes® 


which bear the stains of factory, mine or 
smelter. All but a small percentage of them 
are industrial workers. 

From the centers of these industries of the 
unskilled foreign worker comes the report that 
more than one shop has been half crippled by 
the dropping out of its labor force. No wonder, 
for one party of Bulgarians alone from Gary, 
Ind., numbered almost 200; from the smelters 
of Butte, Mont., came a band of 200 Serbs; from 
the mines and furnaces of Bisbey and Globe, 
Ariz., a body of 200 more, and from San Fran- 
cisco another Serb group of 150. From the 
nearer port of Providence 1,500 Greeks, most 
of them from New England textile towns, are 
said to have sailed. Many other workers have 
sailed from Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
From East and West bands are still on the way, 
and unrecorded numbers have gone singly. 

One Greek line alone has already carried, 
partly in chartered boats, 9,000 souls, against 
a record of 1,800 in the same two weeks last year. 
Greeks, who have settled in the United States in 
the greatest numbers, make up about two-thirds 
of these emigrants. Perhaps 10,000 are Bul- 
garians and Serbs (Montenegrins and Servians) 


in about equal numbers. A substantial minority 
are volunteers., but the majority are reservists, 
the Balkan countries having a system of con- 
scription which puts a man on the _ reserve 
list until he is thirty-five. Thus these are men 
in the prime of life who, since their national 
papers published the call for reserves in the 
middle of October, have been on the march 
away from industrialism to medievalism; from 
modern America to such a war with the Turks 
as western Europe knew in the days. of the 
crusades. nt 

What are these men leaving in America? > 
Large numbers are leaving nothing more sub- 
stantial than a wire cot in boarding boss’s estab- > 
lishment. They are foot loose of ties in this 
country, while from the Balkans comes the call 
of both home and patriotism. Leaders among them 
claim that the Balkan coalition against Turkey 
alone among European wars is no “great illu- 
sion” to the working people who bear its brunt. 
Their folk are oppressed by Turkey, and have 
something to gain, and not simply everything 
to lose, by war. 4 

Of the three groups BS reservists the Bul- 
garians appear to have least to hold them here 
and most to draw them home. They are very 
recent immigrants and almost none have families 
in America; most of them appear to be men in 
the thirties who have wives and children at 
home. But these men are not bound for home. 
They are going to Sofia, thence to the front, and 
thence?—they shrug their shoulders. They are 
the class of men, preeminently, who came to 
America only to earn and save for the family 
at home. Yet out of their savings @ach is pay- 
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Hy Mayer in New York Times. 


GONE ARE THE GREEK SLAVES TO SEEK THEIR LIBERTY 


ing his way back, and many are giving a con- 
tribution to the Red Cross. 

Next come the Serbs. A very liberal estimate 
gives 10 per cent of the Servian emigrants as 
having families in America. A large proportion 
appear to be young men, unmarried, but a rough 
estimate gives about half as men with families 
in the Balkans. These men, too, together with 
others of their race who cannot accompany them, 
have been, judged by their poverty, recklessly 
generous to the Red Cross war chest. The 
200 Serbs from Bisbey and Globe brought 
with them $9,000 collected in their mining settle- 
ments; the California group brought more than 
$1,000, and every band has provided for itself 
and more. Of the 10 per cent who have families 
in America, a handful are taking the risk of 
taking their young children with them. The rest 
are leaving wives and children to the care of 
neighbors of the same race in American mining 
camp, steel or textile town—a trust, this, larger 
than the gifts to the war chest and one which 
may mean tragedy and misery and lonesomeness 
unutterable. 

The same is true of many of the Greeks. 
They have been longest in America and though 
the majority are probably wage-earners, many 
have small businesses of their own—confection- 
ery or candy shops, fruit or bootblack stands— 
which have had to be sold out or cared for. In 
some cases, these are to be looked after, at least 
for the present, by the Panhellenic Union. This 
is a philanthropic and social organization, re- 
puted to have a membership of 60,000 in 
America alone, whose patriotism, harking back 
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to the “glory that was Greece” is probably more 
intense and arrogant than that of any other 
nation in the world. Unlike the Bulgarians and 
Serbs, there are a considerable number of rich 
Greeks in America, and their contributions to 
the funds of the union are being spent to sup- 
plement the traveling expenses of those who 
have least and to care for the families of 
such young married men as to go to the front; 
the rest goes to the Red Cross. 

A curious and interesting side-light on the 
Greeks in America is the fact that no small pro- 
portion of the married men are married to 
American women, and some of these are among 
the hundred women who have gone with their 
husbands to the seat of war to serve as nurses. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA: 
A TOUR OF THE TRADES 


From Arnold Bennett to Pierre Loti, America 
has been the stamping ground for a group of 
distinguished foreigners in recent months. But 
there has been one among them “whose United 
States” has been different from that of all the 
rest—as different from the ordinary tour of the 
European traveler among us as our brand new 
cities are different from the cathedral towns 
of the Rhine. His has been a tour of the great 
border land between work and health, of a fron- 
tier as full of hazards to life and limb as any the 
continental visitor of a century ago found on 
our western borders. 

This visitor was Sir Thomas Oliver, M. D., 
the leading authority among English speaking 
peoples on occupational diseases—president of 
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the British Association for Labor Legislation, 
and author of the book Dangerous Trades, 
which has done more than any other volume in 
English type to revolutionize shop practice and 
court decrees. In one of the labor cases before 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
wrenched loose some of the most rigid inhibitions 


of the federal constitution with respect to the. 


police power, Dangerous Trades was quoted 
not less than thirteen times in the brief for the 
people. 

Dr. Oliver was one of the principal speakers 
at the recent Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy which met in Washington, and was prom- 
inent in the discussions in the section on indus- 
trial hygiene, reviewed on p. 152 by Dr. 
Hamilton. But even more interest attaches to 
the tour which he made while here among the 
mines and industrial plants of the United States. 

The itinerary was mapped out by Frederick 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, who proved a Baedecker, 
Cook, courier of the nth power. Probably no 
man in the country has as wide or intimate know- 
ledge of industrial conditions from the stand- 
point of health as Mr. Hoffman. This has 
grown out of his years of study of morbidity 
in the different trades as a basis for the elaborate 
system of ratings which the Prudential Com- 
pany has developed in writing industrial insur- 
ance: that is, insurance taken out on small, fre- 
quent payments by the workers themselves. Mr. 
Hoffman knows the sanitary problems of great 
belts of the plantation country of the South as 
no one else does but the physicians who live and 
work there all their lives. It is told of him that 
on his way across the continent, he may drop off 
at some small Iowa town and spend a day, learn- 
ing from village storekeepers and the country 
doctor and from the look in the people’s faces, 
things which, with his experienced eye, give 
meaning to the columns of figures in his statis- 
tical laboratory. But it is in the industrial 
field that his work has been perhaps most inten- 
sive. Weeks at a stretch are sometimes spent 
in one line of trade, so that every occupation, 
its hazards, the heat, the tension, strain, poisons, 
dust—the whole physical environment of every 
important post of the crew is known to him, and 
duly entered in his weighted tables. And out of 
it has grown his impelling aim to help lift the 
burden of disease and accident from American 
workers—an aim not merely for the sake of 
cutting down insurance costs, but one which has 
its roots in the scientific and humanitarian out- 
look which industrial Germany has given to a 
generation of leaders in production. 

Months were spent by Mr. Hoffman in outlin- 
ing the itinerary and in getting permission from 
heads of great corporations for this visitor from 
foreign shores. Not that the American manu- 
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SIR THOMAS OLIVER 


facturer is afraid of a visitor from foreign 
shores; it is the expert from the foreign manu- 
facturing plant that he is suspicious of, the tap- 
ping of inventions and methods which may give 
the American producer a foothold in the world 
markets. It was a case, however, where the 
spirit of science and humanitarianism triumphed 
over trade habits. Dr. Oliver visited plants 
where the newest fields of industry are forging 
outward—from breakfast foods to electricity; 
he went through the great works of the steel 
district and of the Niagara Falls area, where 
carborundum and all manner of things are made 
by dint of the great voltage of falling waters. 
But it is not merely in these new fields that occu- 
pational diseases are being recognized by scien- 
tist and engineer. Soup, fpairt, pottery, oils, 
watches, brass, lead, copper, hats, pearl buttons, 
cutlery—the manufacturing of every one of these 
has a problem of trade disease, when that delicate 
container of water and vital energy which we call 
the human body, is introduced as a factor in the 
team play of chemicals and machines and horse- 
power. 

Dr. Oliver also visited some of the hospitals 
and universities where we in America are begin- 
ning to study these problems. Among the plants, 
mines and institutions visited were the following: 

Waterside plant of the Edison Electric Co., New York. 

American Museum of Safety, New York. 

Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, New York. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

The Campbell Soup Co.’s plant, Camden. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

Sherwin-Williams Co’s paint factory, Newark. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., West Orange. 


The Trenton Potteries, Trenton. 
New Jersey State Prison, Trenton. 
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Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Experiment Station of the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburg. 

Plant of the National Lead and Oil Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

Seyeral mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., near Pittsburgh. 

Several plants of the U. S. Steel Corporation, near 
Pittsburgh. 

The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. ; 

The Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls. 

Niagara Electro Chemical Co., and other plants, at 
Niagara Falls. 

A prison farm near Toronto. 

The Waltham Watch Co’s factory, Waltham. 

The Wood Mill of the American Woolen Co., Lawrence. 

Plant of the Underwood Typewriter Co., Hartford. 

The plants of the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport. 

The plants of the National Lead Co., Perth Amboy. 

The Hlectrolitic Copper Refinery of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Co., Perth Amboy. 

The Dunlap Hat factory, Brooklyn. 

Tonk’s Pearl Botton factory, Newark. 

The New England Button Co.’s ivory button factory, 
Newark. 

The cutlery factory of J. Wiss & Sons, Newark. 

The Tungsten lamp works of the Westinghouse Co., 
Bloomfield. 

The pleat of the American Bronze Powder Co., Verona, 
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A complimentary welcome dinner was ten- 
dered to the visitor by the American Museum of 
Safety; Arthur Williams, president, at the Union 
League Clab.-Ds. Oliver participated in the 
dinner of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Buffalo, where he delivered an address on the 
British Insurance Act and workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation. He also gave a lecture on 
Industrial Hygiene and Labor Legislation at 
Yale University. At Boston he was entertained 
at a dinner, arranged by John Koren, at the St. 
Botolph’s Club, and a few days before sailing 
for home he was the guest of honor at a fare- 
well dinner provided by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, at the University 
Club, New York, Henry W. Farnam in the chair. 


BENCH, DOCKET 
AND NURSERY 


A rest room for women has been located in the 
City Hall, Chicago, adjoining the Court of 
Domestic Relations. In this bit of announcement 
there is a deal of human significance. It is 
a response to the cries of little children and the 
silent woes of motherhood. 

It will be remembered that the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations was created so as to lift from 
the coarse ruck of minor court cases those which 
concern family troubles. The suggestion came 
from quick-hearted women that these be heard 
and decided in one court of domestic relations, 
and the men constituting the stern front of bench 
and bailiff fell in with the idea. 

It followed that so many heart-rending scenes 
were thus brought together within the new court 
that within little more than a year they wore 
away the health and spirits of the first presiding 
judge. To their help and his, however, he 
brought into the service of the court a woman 
adviser, who now sees the people involved in 
every case before it comes to trial, and settles 
many a one out of court. 
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It was found that not a few of the women 
brought with them their children, because there 
was no one to look after them at home. There 
was no adequate waiting room, and the mothers 
were obliged to do the best they could with the 
little ones out in the corridors of the city hall. 
Their plight was observed by a committee of 
women and immediate steps were taken to re- 
lieve it. Last week a nursery and rest room was 
opened across the corridor from the courtroom 
with its judge on the bench; its jury in the box, 
its bailiff at the door—a real homelike nursery 
with a table full of toys, little cots, and tiny 
chairs, a living room for mothers and children, 
with the court’s own nurse in charge, as real a 
court officer as the bailiff across the hall. The 
children are furnished with milk, and a light 
lunch if they are detained through the noon hour. 

The courtroom was crowded by sympathetic 
folk the day of the opening, a crowd repre- 
senting almost every class, in one way or another, 
in the city of Chicago. Some of its richest and 
some of its poorest sat side by side; humble 
workers among the poor and strong leaders of 
great causes; private citizens and public officials; 
Roman Catholic priests, Jewish Rabbis, Protes- 
tant ministers, were there. They recognized 
that here was something new in the ordinary 
course of law and order, and that the hand of 
women had given it its impulse, where neifher 
the law books, nor the precedents, nor the 
imagination of men had seen the way. It was 
the first justice of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago who predicted a time when a woman 
would be the judge of the Court of Domestic 
Relations, and wished that he might some day so 
address Mrs. Bowen, president of the Chicago 
Juvenile Protective Association. i 

This step registers an advance in the treatment 
of the unfortunate, the neglected and the incom- 
petent who come for redress to the Court of 
Domestic Relations. Looking for the next things 
to be added to the court equipment, one after 
another, the speakers, as by common consent, de- 
manded not only the addition of such an expert 
psychopathic adviser, but also the creation of 
some country wide agency to pursue and return 
deserting husbands and fathers, an employment 
bureau in co-operation with the court, a reforma- 
tory farm where the prisoner can work for his 
family’s support as well as his own while serving 
sentence. It is also planned in time to have in 
connection with the court a medical man and 
psychologist so that it may become, in the very 
best sense of the word, a laboratory where men 
and women will be kindly treated and scienti- 
fically studied, not for the purpose of punishment 
but to insure the prevention of crime and to pro- 
mote vital welfare. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


MURDER IN THE FIRST 
DEGREE 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


The law no longer presumes that Charles 
Becker, late lieutenant of police in the city of 
New York, is. innocent of murder. His con- 
fessed agents and accomplices and his agents 
and accomplices who have not confessed but 
are about to be tried on the same charge are 
stillypresumed to be innocent; but, in his own 
case, the midnight which separated Thursday 
the twenty-fourth from Friday the twenty-fifth 
of October, marked the end of the pretense of 
suspended judgment and the passing of the 
slowly ripening opinion of the community into 
the solemn verdict of a court of justice. 

The evidence had been heard and sifted; all 
legal rights and fictions had been carefully ob- 
served; furious efforts: had been made to im- 
peach the damning evidence of guilt; the judge, 
although obviously convinced himself of the 
prisoner’s guilt, had scrupulously charged the 
jury on the one point on which there was any 
hope of acquittal, that the testimony of accom- 
plices could not of itself convict, that there must 
be some independent corroboration, and that he 
was himself in doubt as to whether the particu- 
lar witness on whom the state mainly relied for 
this corroboration was or was not an accomplice, 
although he must be assumed not to be; the 
lawyers for the defense had prudently exercised 
their acknowledged right to keep the prisoner 
himself mute in court so that he could not be 
questioned by the prosecuting attorney; for a 
long fortnight the game had been played out 
under the watchful eye of a stern and upright 
umpire; the game in which the life of a man 
and the good name of a police system were at 
stake; the game in which the verdict of the 
twelve good men and true—that Lieutenant 
Becker is guilty of murder in the first degree— 
only reflects a larger verdict of an aroused and 
convinced public opinion that the system of 
which he was a part, the system widely ramify- 
ing inside and outside the police department, the 
system which the Board of Aldermen is even 
now investigating, is guilty of crimes so sordid 
that dirty grafting is a phrase too nice for them, 
crimes so foul that ordinary murder in the 
first degree seems comparatively respectable. 

It is altogether appropriate that this trial 
should have attracted world-wide attention; that 
dignity and scrupulous observance of judicial 
forms and traditions should have characterized 
it; that able counsel should have been at the 
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disposal of the accused man; and that the public 
should have remained as long as possible in- 
credulous at the possibility of such a crime. For 
this was no ordinary murder. That was the 
charge in the indictment, but if we pierce be- 
neath the overt act of which he was charged to 
the substance of his offense we discern that the 
accusation was not that an act of violence had 
been committed against an individual. The 
crime was in effect that of treason. The be- 
trayal of a public trust in such a way as to 
undermine the very foundations of social order— 
this is what happens when an officer of high 
rank in the uniformed police, sworn to enforce 
the law, commissioned to prevent crime and to 
detect law-breakers, becomes himself a law- 
breaker, associates intimately with criminals not 
to restrain or reform them but to encourage and 
even to direct their crimes, shares in their steal- 
ings, and, when snared at last and in danger of 
exposure, deliberately hires assassins to kill the 
would-be informer in the brilliantly lighted 
streets of the very city which it was his sworn 
duty to protect, not neglecting to see to it that 
policemen do not arrest the murderers, his 
agents, on the spot, or interfere with their es- 
cape. 

We are sorry that Herman Rosenthal was 
killed. Perhaps the information which he was. 
trying to get to the district attorney would have 
laid bare the actual situation as clearly as do 
these public trials for murder; and, if so, two 
lives already spent, and others already apparent- 
ly forfeit, might have been spared. It is a 
gruesome thing to take the lives even of 
gamblers, gunmen, murderers, and traitors. But 
for the taking of the life of Rosenthal there is 
at least this compensation, that it reveals in all 
its nakedness the sordid criminality of that al- 
liance between corrupt policemen and _ profes- 
sional crooks of which we have had far more 
suspicion than positive evidence. 

It is as well that Becker should not have 
stopped, as other police officials are believed to 
stop, with protecting gamblers and pocketing a 
substantial part of their gains. It is as well that 
one man among the men who betray their trust 
should have waived all scruples, should have had 
the nerve and consistency to stop at nothing, 
not even at murder. For this murder was not a 
separate crime in itself, with an independent mo- 
tive. It was. but. an incident in a consistent 
and consistently criminal career. The underly- 
ing motive was not hatred or revenge, but greed. 
The defect of character which led to it was not 
sudden passionate impulse but a hunger for un- 
earned wealth. Putting out of the way a gambler 
who had become dangerous may be the untoward 
incident which will send him to the electric 
chair, but it scarcely adds perceptibly to the 
measure of his guilt, Others who are false to 
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their oath of office, false to their obligation to 
protect society, proprietors of gambling dens 
and disorderly houses, patrons and partners of 
crooks, one and all stand in his predicament; 
and if when put to the test they shrink from 
murder, as he did not, this may be not because 
they have more conscience, but because they 
have less courage. 

The Becker trial brings home to us the whole 
ghastly connection between police grafting and 
payment for privilege, whether privilege to do 
wrong, as in this case, or as in many others 
merely to cover up some discreditable incident 
or to escape petty inconvenience. Under our 
criminal procedure the jury was very properly 
prevented from knowing anything about the pris- 
oner’s relation to this system of police protec- 
tion for privileged criminals except what bore 
upon the specific charge. In the perspective of 
the larger case now before the jury of public 
opinion the murder of Rosenthal takes a minor 
place as one incident among many. Possibly the 
dismissal of Lieutenant Stanton from the Police 
Department after he had given testimony reflect- 
ing unfavorably upon the present administration 
may prove to be quite as important. The city 
must put its house in order and the work must 
be done from the foundation. 


WANTED: A NEW KIND OF 
SOCIAL WORKER 


SIMON N. PATTEN 


In a recent conversation a woman said: 

“I wish there was some social work I could do. 
Mother will not let me go into a settlement,” and 
besides, she added with a sigh, “I am more of a 
poet than a worker.” 

“Tf so,” I replied, “you are the person I am 
looking for. One poet is worth a dozen social 
workers,” 

“What would you have a poet do?” she asked. 

“Write a hymn.” 

“A hymn?” she repeated in evident astonish- 
ment. “There are lots of good ones. Why do 
you want more?” 

“I do not want more of the kind we have,” I 
replied. “They express the feelings of men in 
another age. Our emotions need expression and 
some poet must help us out.” 

I doubt if the young lady has the enthusiasm 
needed for the task. She is looking back, not 
ahead, for inspiration. But a social poet is 
wanted all the same. If those with a poetic 
temperament realized the opportunity now open, 
some one could hit a chord arousing a national 
response. When, however, I say this to friends, 
I find they are surprised rather than pleased. 
The thought of a social poet makes them smile; 
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hymns remind them of the revival methods they 
have long since discarded. And yet this step in 
social movements is just ahead. The present 
political campaign will be memorable for its 
telling phrases. Words that have been heard 
only in the classroom or in settlement conferences 
have suddenly become a part of the English 
language. Social thought and enthusiam are 
now on the street. 

A story is told of a man at a recent convention 
who turned to his neighbor and asked: What 
is this social justice they are talking about? The 
person addressed took time to tell what the phrase 
denoted. Before the convention closed he made 
a telling speech on social justice. 

This was told as a joke illustrating how readily 
political converts are made. I do not see it in 
this light. Like thousands of others, the man had 
in his experience the data on which social justice 
depends. They had never been blended into 
unity so as to become effective. The new phrase 
converted isolated experience into emotional en- 
thusiam. He was thus enabled to use his ora- 
torical power and become a leader instead of 
having to undergo a long apprenticeship. 

The epoch of phrases does not carry social 
movements to their goal. Song is more effective 
than words. Conventions have this year risen 
in enthusiasm to the point where they broke forth 
in song, but the songs used were not effective for 
the end in view. There is dearth of social hymns. 
In the recent revision of a church hymnal, its 
authors looked far and wide to find material for 
such hymns. With all their good will the result 
is disappointing. Social hymns are yet to be 
written. I hope, however, social poets are al- 
ready at hand, waiting merely for material and 
opportunity. 

I write this, wondering if I am really alone in 
the feeling that poets as well as workers are 
needed in the cause of social justice. Are we 
to rely on argument and statistics or can we 
make an emotional appeal that will arouse as well 
as convince? I for one believe that poets are 
not born but are made by the events that inspite 
them. <A recognized goal is as much an element 
in their success as with other workers. Every 
one has poetic feelings. Some have the power 
to put these feelings into appropriate words. 
What they need is direction and encouragement. 

Do others share in this belief? If so, perhaps 
THE Survey would permit itself to become the 
medium through which a few kindred spirits 
might come in touch with each other. My 
thought is that some theme be set to see what 
responses come in. 

What theme, fellow worker, would you sug- 
gest? Is your Utopia less plainly outlined and 
the road to it less clearly pictured than was the 
goal visualized by the prophets of old? 
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PULLMAN 


ULLMAN. The very word seems like a 
pivot around which swings the range of 
our industrialism. For those who early 

hailed the town as providing that alchemy by 
which the labor problem was to be transmuted 
into Utopian paternalism, the mention of the 
name brings memories as of an Arabian Night’s 
dream which vanished under the impact of 
reality. For “practical” men it signifies the 
futility of social betterment schemes and marks 
the battleground where law and order triumphed 
over anarchy—in the struggle 
of 1894 which, before it ended, 
embraced the _ transportation 
service of the country and saw 
the rise and fall of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union under 
Eugene V. Debs. But for the 
host of warm-hearted, sane be- 
lievers in the better day that is 
coming, it stands for a great 
human tragedy, yet a necessary 
one in so far as it made of 
paternalism a “lost cause.” 

In the perspective of the 
years we can understand the 
point of view and the disap- 
pointment of the strong man 
whose hopes and plans for a 
model industrial community 
were shattered even in the hour 
of his victory over his own men.’ 


18ee A Modern Lear, by Jane Ad- 
dams, p. 131. 
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ENTRANCE TO NEW _ PULL- 
MAN SCHOOL 


And we can sympathize with the men who, having 
grievances at least in some degree just, went 
through the hard struggle to bitter defeat, yet 
in that hour knew not that their fight had sealed 
the fate of paternalism and left open but one 
road—the road toward industrial democracy. 

Our concern in the Pullman of today is to 
find out what heritage—industrial, civic and 
social—the past has turned over to the present 
and the future. The Story of Pullman dis- 
tributed at the Pullman exhibit at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1893, declared that “At an early 
date the beautiful town of Pull- 
man... will be as a bright and 
radiant little island in the midst 
of the great tumultuous sea of 
Chicago’s population; a restful 
oasis in the wearying brick- 
and-mortar waste of an enor- 
mous city.” 

Today, twenty years later, it 
would seem worth while to 
make a voyage of re-discovery 
of this little “island” and see 
what it means in the sea of 
Chicago's life—in health, 
recreation, housing, and com- 
munity spirit. Has Chicago 
been led to better dwellings by 
the model town? What of the 
provisions for wholesome play 
under paternalism and under 
public auspices? What of the 
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A PRIVAT EY CONTROLLED Clix 
Arcade Park and the “Green Stone Church” as they appeared in the old days. 


people themselves who live in Pullman? Does 
the industry continue to supply the old houses 
with dwellers? Have strange people come in 
who know nothing of the ancient glories of their 
habitation? What of work conditions to-day as 
compared with those of twenty years ago? You 
and I ride in steel instead of wooden cars; how 
does this affect the workmen who fashion them? 
Does our greater safety and comfort mean 
greater or less skill on their part? Did they find 
themselves, at the change, with useless trades 
on their hands? What significance is there 
in the fact that the only Socialist who ever sat as 
alderman in Chicago’s city council came from the 
ward of which Pullman is a part, came indeed 
from a work bench in the Pullman car shops? 

The old Pullman was the subject of countless 
radiant descriptions. The whole country 
-watched the dream of its founder take form. 
In 1880 open prairie stretched westward from 
Lake Calumet, broken only by the small farming 
community of Roseland. Five years later, when 
the chiefs and commissioners of the various 
state labor bureaus visited the new town, they 
found the great car works surrounded by nearly 
9000 dwellers in 1520 houses having 6,485 rooms. 
Every house and tenement was supplied with 
water and gas. The streets were wide, well built 
and clean, lined with beautiful lawns and trees, 
all cared for by the company. A complete sys- 
tem of drainage had been installed before the 
population came. 

From the railroad station, fourteen miles from 
downtown Chicago, a broad boulevard, now 
111th street, led eastward to Lake Calumet. 
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North of this boulevard were the great shops, 
a park and artificial lake forming an attractive 
landscape between them and the railway station. 
South of the boulevard and visible from the sta- 
tion were the hotel, the Arcade—containing 
stores, bank, theater and library—a park with 
gardens and a bandstand, and beyond it the 
Greenstone Church, the whole making a “civic 
center” which would do credit even to our 
modern town planning. A block south of the 
Arcade was the school building. Beyond this 
grouping of the more imposing buildings were 
a dozen city blocks of dwellings with a conveni- 
ently located market building. The nearer blocks 
contained the better houses, in solid rows, yet 
with some diversity of architecture, while the 
further blocks were given over to the cheaper 
tenement buildings which presented a monoton- 
ous similarity of exteriors and of interior ar- 
rangement. More blocks of dwellings occupied 
the’ tract immediately north of the shops. At 
the Lake Calumet terminus of the boulevard was 
a small island. Here the recreation field was 
laid out, and games of all sorts were encouraged. 
Crack cricket matches and the most famous 
rowing regattas of the middle west shared with 
baseball and bicycle races in bringing renown 
to the place as an athletic center. 

But beneath this attractive picture of the 
“model town” was the spirit and substance of 
paternalism. A cardinal point in the policy of 
the president of the Pullman company was the 
retention of the ownership of land and houses. 
Maintenance of utilities, care of houses and 
lawns, repair and cleaning of streets, manage- 
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ment of hotel, theatre and other 
community activities—all were 
controlled by the company. 
Thus was established that auto- 
cratic power, which scarcely 
was challenged until 1885, when 
Professor Richard T. Ely as- 
sailed it as feudalistic. It is easy 
to criticize an autocrat, but 
even the social worker, who 
sometimes turns his imagination 
to the things he would do if he 
were mayor or president of a 
great industrial concern, little 
knows how subtly his own con- 
viction as to “what is good for 
people” might estrange him 
from them when they failed to 
share the conviction. It is not 
hard to understand the jealous 
guidance Mr. Pullman sought 
to exercise over the activities 
of the town he so fondly crea- 
ted. The evident sincerity of 
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of the benefactor until the 
power of attaining a simple 
human relationship with his 
employes was gone from him.” 
The story of Pullman, so far as 
its significance for today is con- - 
cerned, centers largely in the 
developments whereby the feud- 
alistic power was dislodged and 
shifted to the shoulders of the 
community. The annexation of 
Pullman to Chicago in 1889 was 
the beginning. The vigor with 
which the company opposed 
this step indicated a realizing 
sense that it foreshadowed the 
end of company control of the 
town. 

The great strike was the next 
important factor in the disin- 
tegration of that control. The 
trouble centered in a situation 
involving fixed rents and sliding 


JUST ARRIVED wage scales, both controlled by 
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his benevolent intentions blind At eae eee the company The latter su 

ed most of the early observers in English was ‘‘Slovensk.” fered in the general business de- 


to the real significance of such 
enormous power over private affairs of life, and 
their descriptions consisted of unmixed praise. 
In characterizing the president of the Pullman 
company as “the modern King Lear,” Miss 
Addams, in her paper written just after the 
strike, shows how the honest desire to give his 
employes the best surroundings developed into a 
sense of pride and power in his own benevolence, 
how “he cultivated the great and noble impulses 


pression following the World’s 
Fair. It claims to have accepted contracts at a 
loss in order to continue to afford work. But it 
cut its wage scales 22 per cent and reduced its 
schedules of working time. The men struck. 
In the midst of the struggle a sympathetic 
strike was ordered by the new American Rail- 
way Union whose members crippled the railway 
service of the country by their refusal to handle 
Pullman cars. The action of President Cleve- 
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The advent of the steel car has almost revolutionized the industry. 
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land in sending federal troops to Chicago started 
a bitter controversy in which the governor of 
Illinois and local officials claimed that their con- 
trol of the situation was adequate and that the 
President’s action was unwarranted. The im- 
prisonment of Eugene V. Debs, president of the 
American Railway Union, gave added sting to 
the defeat of the organization by the railway 
managers and undoubtedly helped to give Debs 
his leadership of the Socialist Party. The sympa- 
thetic strike and its attendant violence was 
widely condemned—the railroad brotherhoods, 
for example, refusing to take part in it. But 
the original and more orderly strike of the Pull- 
man employes was based upon grievances in some 
measure just, in the estimation of nearly every 
investigator, from the government commission, 
headed by Carroll D. Wright, to an attorney for 
one of the railroads later involved, who is now 
identified with one of our largest industrial cor- 
porations. It was this strike that demonstrated 
how unsatisfactory the domination of community 
interests by the industrial authority could be if 
the form was kept up without the loyalty of both 
parties. 

The third great event in the waning of this 
domination was the [Illinois Supreme Court 
decision in 1898 to the effect that the charter 
of the Pullman company did not permit it to 
hold real estate beyond the necessities of its 
manufacturing business. Five years were al- 
lowed for disposing of these holdings, and at 
the end of that period an extension of five years 
was granted. By 1908, therefore, the possessions 
of the Pullman company were reduced to little 
more than the car shops. However, the remain- 
ing vacant land was retained by much the same 
interests. The Pullman Land Association was 
the agent by which this was accomplished, and 
of the 4,000 acres originally purchased, approxi- 
mately 2,900 are still owned by this association. 
The shops occupy about 500 acres, and some 600 
acres were sold. Hotel, market building, school, 
church—all passed out of the company’s -hands. 
To retain some remnant of the cherished project 
of her. husband, Mrs. Pullman purchased the 
Arcade, which she still owns. 

The change from company ownership and 
management to that of individuals and the public 
has meant a distinct gain in many - respects, 
especially in provision of schools and recreation 
facilities and healthier community relationships. 
But nevertheless it has left the old town with 
a forlorn air of faded glory. The city of 
Chicago does not maintain the streets so well, 
and out of sheer regard for the immediate sur- 
roundings of the shops, the company still as- 
sumes the maintenance of 111th street—the 
boulevard—and the thoroughfare along the west- 
ern front. The old lawns which made each 
street beautiful in the old days are kept up or 
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not as the present owners happen to care, and 
often adjoining premises show a glaring con- 
trast. Hard, bare ground in front of the tene- 
ment blocks permits their ugly monotony to stand 
out today in all its nakedness, a monotony previ- 


ously softened by the flanking greensward and 


hedges. These block houses, unsuitable for sale 
to the occupants of their tenements, were bought 
by Mr. Pullman’s daughter, Mrs. Frank O. 
Lowden. Her agent rents them under the super- 
vision of the same caretaker, or “house boss” 
as he is called, who has been employed since the 
beginning. 

Except for these block houses and some of 
the cheaper rows of dwellings north of the 
shops, which are held by the Pullman Land As- 
sociation} the houses of the town were offered 
to the occupants at prices averaging one hun- 
dred times the monthly rental. Easy terms of 
payment were arranged, on installments scarcely 
larger than rent, and some purchasers are still 
paying off the few remaining installments. The 
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These cheaper tenements are today inhabited almost 
exclusively by Poles, Hungarians, Italians and Greeks. 


number of employes who thus became owners 
of the houses which they and their families had 
come to call homes was gratifying to those whose 
hearts clung to the high hope in which the 
town was founded. Individual effort due to 
pride in home ownership has brightened the Pull- 
man of today with an after-glow reflecting the 
earlier beauty. A Saturday afternoon stroll 
shows many a householder working to improve 
his own dwelling. 

The substantial original construction of brick 
and the architectural scheme still give the 
houses of Pullman a distinct stamp in contrast 
with the stretches of dingy, frame houses char- 
acteristic of Chicago’s poorer sections. They ap- 
pear like a transplanted fragment of one of our 
eastern cities. Chicago’s housing seems not to 
have been influenced in the slightest degree by 
the “model” on its outskirts. While Chicago 
has only recently come up to tenement light 
and air standards set by Pullman thirty years 
ago, that progress seems due to the country- 
wide advance in standards. 
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The block houses which contain the bulk of 
the cheapest tenements show the lowest con- 
ditions of living in the town of Pullman. 
Seven of these houses south of the shops 
contain 246 apartments: 36 of two rooms, 88 
of three rooms, 98 of four rooms and 24 of five 
rooms. The rents vary from $5 a month for 
two rooms to $8 for four rooms, while some of 
the five-room tenements are $10. While rents 
in general have risen, those at Pullman show 
very little actual change from the rates of thirty 
years ago. Then Pullman rents were consider- 
ably higher than tenement rents in Chicago, or 
in Massachusetts manufacturing towns, as the 
report of the labor commissioners showed. The 
accommodations were much superior, however. 
Now, for accommodations of even poorer grade 
in Chicago a rate of at least a third more must 
be paid. 


THESE ARE BETTER 


Though holding in general one family to a house, 
the monotony which gives the block houses the appear- 
ance of a penitentiary is not altogether lacking. 


Sanitary conditions are not as bad as one usu- 
ally finds in the cheaper of Chicago tenements. 
Each room has one or more windows giving ade- 
quate light and air. Practically none opens on 
a narrow court. A bath tub is a rarity, which 
seems strange in a “model town,” but it must 
be remembered that the standards of 1880 were 
not those of today. Spasmodic overhaulings of 
plumbing and sanitary conveniences in the block 
houses have kept them in a fair state of repair, 
though there is considerable complaint concern- 
ing dilapidation of sinks and odors from them, 
and renovation of walls might be more frequent. 
The scrubbing of hall floors is arranged for by 
the rather unusual method of apportioning the 
space equally among the families whose tené- 
ments are entered through the hall. 

Crowding is doubtless more serious than form- 
erly, though statistics on this score, for the 
earlier days are difficult to find. The “house 
boss” of the block houses estimates that about 
1,600 people now live in the 848 rooms of the 
246 tenements above mentioned. This is an 
average of about six to a tenement and nearly 
two to a room. But a relief visitor considered 
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even this estimate of crowding as conservative, 
because of the secretiveness of the families as to 
the number of boarders they have. One case, 
for example, was cited of a husband and wife, 
eight children and two boarders—all in a tene- 
ment of two rooms. Not infrequently a large 
group of single men, usually Greeks, inhabits a 
tenement. That the problem of the boarder, 
however, is not a new one is indicated by a de- 
scription of the town written in 1893 by the wife 
of an official. At that time it appeared that no 
fewer than 900 families in Pullman had one or 
more boarders or roomers, and that from 2,500 
to 3,000 “bachelors” worked at Pullman. The 
work force at that time numbered fewer than 
7,000. 

This crowding cannot fail to be a menace, . 
especially since the tenements in the block houses 
have little privacy with respect to toilet arrange- 
ments. The three tenements on each floor of an 
entry-way have their closets grouped at one 
end of the common hall. 

To accommodate more people in a given space, 
some of the smaller houses seem to have gone 
through an evolution from single to two-family 
dwellings. For example, a whole block of ex- 
actly similar houses north of the shops, each 
formerly containing five rooms and renting for 
$12, is now divided, so that each contains a two- 
room tenement down stairs, and a three-room 
tenement up stairs, each renting for about $6.50. 
The appearance of the houses from the street 
remains unchanged, but the only entrance to the 
up-stairs tenements is through the rear alley and 
thence up a flight of wooden stairs from the back 
yard. 

South European immigration displacing earlier 
comers from the North is responsible in some 
measure for the crowding and for many other 
changed conditions in the town. The influx of 
new nationalities is shown most strikingly by a 
comparison of tables giving the nativity of 
wage-earners in different years. In 1892 there 
were among the 6,324 wage-earners: 


American born ....1796 or about 28 per cent 
Scandinavian . ...1422 “ a eS oe 
Gernran: Berit) Weancs e Ola bees SP on Bee a 
lsyOUNEIN. 2 Ake out [eee A is se PaO Gi 
Duteh poate? e309 52).4 (BS OS STM TOMES sé 
Erishiyae scatters AQ2 se Gis ae sf 
iECN DIE SMS? earned 3 arate LG Se pis ma ce 
Italian OOR rE pk faye £ 
Bohemiang oa owasioe 26. aes s 4“ “e 
vhieber 565350 Biss eee f ae ° 
Hungarians and Aus- 

SERIO O96 TT. ss y aie ss 
Lithwamiainsy).. es. none 


There was but one Greek. The extent of the 
change which has come about in twenty years 
is vividly shown by the fact that within one 
week after the opening of the hostilities be- 
tween Turkey and the Balkan states, no fewer 
than 200 out of an estimated 500 Greeks in the 


vicinity of Pullman started back to join the army 


THE FRONT 


Though monotonous in appearance, these houses seem to 
be one family dwellings, but from 


of their fatherland. In 1912 out of 10,000 em- 
ployes in the Pullman shops there were: 


American and English born. 


3151 or about 31.5 
Scandinavian 16 ¢ = e1Ge 


per cent. 
“ “ 


EL APT en ener. ee tettolte Zeiretiete 1412 7st pe A ks 
Dtaliamst oes heii co sie. 868“ ee OF US 
German: Bets vice cides araretetons mOeees Ay awe Xe pe 
PONS Hite anf to dy clang te “aces, ater at ods 695 “ es ae oe 
SIRUSSL AD puke. ficens even shena tun itive ots HOSmrs 49 5. is ie 
Hollamdersi iia weenie. fel es 503 <“ ES 7 TED. hoe 4 
EA thiamiany pes) -felohusictety o eus 28 Ts et Bee te “¢ 
Greekgir seers meet cracetoneriscers 220 TE of PF raat “s 
Bobemianigactacs sash 2 ee Bou te Ae y 


The flood of foreigners from southern Europe 
to America has been coincident with many 
changes in industrial processes lessening the 
premium upon skill. Pullman affords spectacu- 
lar proof of this. The advent of the steel car 
threw wood carving, cabinet making and many 
other skilled crafts on the scrap heap and sub- 
stituted metal work demanding distinctly shorter 
training. Steel sleepers were first made about 
1907. This year not a single one of wood is 
being manufactured. Of the ordinary coaches 
built on contract for railroads, about 75 per 
cent are steel body and wooden interior finish, 
15 per cent are all steel, and only 10 per cent 
are of wood. More would probably be made 
entirely of steel but for the difficulty experi- 
enced in heating them. 

The works, employing now 10,000 men, consist 
of three principal divisions: the passenger car 
construction shops with about 6,800, the repair 
shops with about 1,000, and the freight car shops 
with about 2,200. In 1885 Professor Ely found 
that the great majority were skilled artisans 
and that the unskilled constituted about one- 
quarter of the force. Today the force may be 
classified into: 5,000 or 50 per cent skilled, 2,600 
or 26 per cent semi-skilled, and 2,400 or 24 per 
cent unskilled. The proportion of unskilled and 
semi-skilled would be still greater were it not for 
the introduction of many labor-saving devices. 

When the steel construction began all the 
older and skilled employes were encouraged to 
learn the newer trades and officials say that many 
of the cabinet makers readily adapted themselves 
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—the rear, each house is seen to have two tenements, 
the second story tenement being reached only through 
the rear alley. 


to the changed conditions, utilizing much of their 
old skill in the steel cabinet work. But they 
frankly admit that the great amount of semi- 
skilled work such as the assembling, erecting 
and riveting of steel cars has borne hard 
on the older employes who cannot “stand the 
racket.” Slavs, who ‘don’t seem to have “any 
nerves,” take these jobs. What this means for 
the older employes was vividly pointed out by 
a Dutch tradesman in Roseland who said that 
when the steel car work came in about two. hun- 
dred members of the Dutch church he attended 
left, saying that the change of trades was too 
much for them and that anyway “no white man 
would now want to work in some departments. 
of the shops.” 

Nevertheless, the company afieials are able 
to show a proud record as to the average length 
of service of their employes. Those who have 
served less than two years are for the greater 
part unskilled “floaters.” The remainder—be- 
tween two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
whole—have served over two years and make 
up the permanent force with an average service 
of no less than twelve years. In 1906 the num- 
ber who had served twenty years or more was 
641. Today it is estimated at over one thousand. 
A considerable number of employes started as. 
young men of twenty to thirty when the shops: 
were built in 1880, and are therefore men of fifty 
to sixty now. While the experience of these men 
includes the great strike of 1894, and company 
officials claim that most of the strikers came 
back, the other side of the picture is shown by 
a “broken and discouraged man” representing a 
superior type of the English working class— 
one of the strike leaders—who stood before Miss 
Addams three years afterward. “Although ‘he 
had been out of work most of the time since the 
strike,” she says in Twenty Years at Hull House,- 
“he had been undisturbed for six months in the 
repair shops of a street car company, under an 
assumed name, but had then been discovered and 
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dismissed,” believing that he was so blacklisted 
that his skill could never be used again. 

The average wage is nearly 30 cents an hour. 
The lowest rate paid is 20 cents an hour, to 
unskilled day labor. The average for semi- 
skilled labor is 24 to 26 cents an hour for work 
by the day, but much more than this for piece 
work in the erecting and riveting departments. 
Mechanics earn generally over 40 cents an hour. 
It will be noted that the rate for unskilled labor 
compares favorably with the 1714 cents an hour 
paid by the steel corporation at South Chicago 
and Gary. There is a 54 hour week in all de- 
partments—934 hours a day, except Saturday 
when the shops close the year round at 12:15, 
as against the ten and twelve hour days, and 
until recently the seven-day week, of the steel 
workers. 

Wage rates signify little, however, unless 
yearly earnings are computed from the time 
books. The company claims that work is steady, 
that in general fluctuations are not matters of 
weeks and days, but that at various times the 
orders of railroads for cars drop seriously, as 
they did in 1910. The only periodic slack season 
is one of six weeks each summer in the repair 
shops, the surplus workers being used in the con- 
struction shops. But the freight car shops, using 
mainly semi-skilled and unskilled labor are most 
often affected by intermittency of employment. 
Tested by different years the industry would 
seem to have rather serious ups and downs. 
In 1905, for instance, the number of employes 
went nearly as low as 1,100; in early 1910 it 
was almost up to 15,000; while at present it 
is about 10,000, which may perhaps be considered 
normal. 

What becomes of the “casuals’? Many of 
them are wandering workmen who rarely stay 
long in one place, even with steady work, but 
are off the some spot of real or fancied advan- 
tage. Others areimmigrants. But many, doubt- 
less, native and foreign alike, “stay put”—especi- 
ally if they own their homes—and worry along 
over periods of unemployment, or seek other work 


VIEW 
This is a closer view of the alley through which the 


SAME ALLEY ON CLOSER 


tenements shown at top of preceding page are 


reached, 
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in the vicinity to fill in. “Very irregular” work 
is given by the Chicago United Charities as one 
of the causes of poverty among Pullman work 
people. A man of good habits can usually get 
credit to tide him over the periods of unem- 
ployment. “It takes, however, a large part of 
the wages of the regular season to pay up these 
bills, so a decent standard of living is often im- 
possible.” Typical applicants for relief are: 


1, Young man, support of old parents, laid off for three 
months. Bills accumulating and assistance asked. 


2. Italian with wife and five children. Only irregular 
employment. Grocer had cut off credit, landlord pressing 
Ae rent. School principal reports children in need of 
shoes. 


38. Dutch family. Father had been employed in shops 
twenty years, laid off for three months. Wife and six 
children. 

Diversity of employment is probably a buffer 
against idleness when the main industry runs 
slack. The report of the state labor commis- 
sioners in 1884 shows that even at this early 
date Mr. Pullman was seeking to assure greater 
industrial stability to his town by encouraging 
other manufacturing concerns to locate near. 
Today, plants of the Sherwin-Williams Paint 
Company, the Chicago Drop Forge and Foundry 
Company, the Griffin Car Wheel Company, and 
other concerns are grouped just south of Pull- 
man; the Illinois Central railroad shops are just 
to the north; the West Pullman factory district 
includes a plant of the International Harvester 
Company; and street or interurban cars reach 
many other large plants in the general region. 

The labor policy of the Pullman company is 
conservative. While many of its employes are 
trade union members, the organizations are in 
no way recognized, but an “open shop” practice 
prevails. There is little indication of any more 
liberal attitude toward collective bargaining than 
that indicated in the reply of Vice-President 
Wickes nearly twenty years ago when President 
Cleveland’s commission to investigate the Pull- 
man strike asked if it was not inevitable that 
with the company’s great power its representa- 
tives were always far superior in bargaining 
ability to the individual workman. “Yes, that’s 


ON CALUMET LAKE SHORE 
The federal census enumerator had to use a boat in 


1910 to make his count. Some of the shanties are 


blind pigs. 


THE WORKS TODAY 


The picture shows also the grade crossing of the Tll- 
nois Central and Michigan Central tracks, half a_ block 
from the main entrance to the Pullman works. Across 
the tracks, in Roseland, Kensington and other neighbor- 
hoods, live the majority of Pullman employes. Counting 
tbe interurbans, from 200 to 300 trains rush over this 
crossing every day. ‘Two through trains pass at top 
speed within a few moments of 5:30, quitting time for 
9,000 men. The coroner’s records for a recent period of 
22 months show 41 deaths on railroad crossings in Pull- 
4) man and vicinity. A showing up of the situation by a 
‘| local newspaper, coupled with vigorous activities on the 
part of the South End Business Men’s Association and 
various improvement associations, stirred the whole com- 
munity. A committee of fifty citizens recently induced 
the Chicago City Council to pass an ordinance requiring 
the elevation of the tracks before December 31, 1916. 


Yet 


his misfortune,” said he. 
whether the 54-hour week should be divided into 
six days of nine hours each or into five of 934 
hours, leaving Saturday as a 5% hour day was 
submitted to a vote of the men, who chose the 


the question 


latter arrangement. But one wonders how far 
the company would go in submitting questions 
which mean more to it than the alternative be- 
tween six or half a dozen. The company’s con- 
servatism is indicated by its electing not to come 
under the provisions of the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation law. Yet its policy in payment of 
damages to injured workmen is said to be in- 
creasing in liberality. Attention is also being 
directed to welfare work and as the readers of 
THE Survey know, the activity of one stock- 
holder roused the company to an effort in pre- 
venting occupational diseases.’ 

It had been needlessly killing men by lead 
poisoning in the paint shops and by dangerous 
_ acids, fumes and dust-laden air in other depart- 
ments. The success of the preventive efforts is 
shown by the fact that in July, 1911, there were 
77 cases of lead poisoning out of 450 men em- 
' ployed in the paint department, while in August, 

1912, not a single case was reported among 470 
-employed. Five doctors now care for injuries 


PULLMAN’S NOON BEVERAGE 


A typical roadside after lunch time. The two milk 
peddlers at the main gate—only one of seven entrances 
—have a combined sale of 200 to 500 bottles each 
noon, and as many as 600 in the warmest weather. 
One of the surprising things to the stranger is the 
almost entire absence of beer can “rushing.” 


1See What One Stockholder Did, Tum Suryny, June 1, 
LOTS eeessie 
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as compared with one formerly. Thus far no 
nurse has been employed though her services, 
especially among the single men living in lodg- 
ings, would go far to prevent infections due to 
the improper care of minor wounds. 

Civic conditions and agencies show interest- 
ing comparisons between the old paternalistic 
regime and the present company control. De- 
cent housing was not the only way in which the 
company sought at the beginning to provide 
wholesome home surroundings. Exclusion of 
demoralizing influences was also part of the 
effort. With the exception of the bar in the 
Florence Hotel, no saloons were allowed in the 
town. Liquor interests seized upon the nearest 
available spot and thirty grog shops soon clus- 
tered at Kensington just across the railroad 
tracks and south of Pullman. This place quickly 
merited the name of “Bumtown” which still 
clings to it. Even until recently the last subur- 
ban train each night from the city down to 
Kensington and return was known as “the Bum- 
town turn-around.” 

With the changes in population and the 
property sale which did away with the early 
restrictions, saloons seem strangely slow in in- 
vading the old town. Aside from the hotel bar 
mentioned only five saloons have started up, 
one of them in a corner of the market house. 
And in the part of the town north of the shops 
but ten have come in. In fact few things are 
more striking to the observer who watches the 
swarms of men at the main gate during the noon 
hour than the absence of beer cans and the pre- 
valence of milk bottles. From two milk wagons 
as many as 200 to 500 bottles of milk are 
sold each noon, and the number in very warm 
weather rises still higher. “Bumtown,” however, 
lives up to its old reputation and boasts of fifty- 
two saloons, twenty-five of which are on the 
single block nearest to Pullman. The southern 
part of “Bumtown” is dubbed “Snarltown’— 
due, it is said, to its quarrelsome dogs—and is 
notoriously tough: Several prohibition districts, 
however, are stoutly maintained in Roseland and 
vicinity under the local option law. 
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The police administration of the district has 
not the highest respect of the better citizens. 
Indeed a scandal which came to the attention of 
all Chicago developed in an indecent entertain- 
ment to celebrate the presentation of a diamond 
star to the police lieutenant by a group of citi- 
zens of the sort usually interested more in the 
non-enforcement than in the enforcement of law. 
With such officials of law and order it is for- 
tunate that the region seems to need their at- 
tention but little. An officer of the Juvenile 
Protective Association declares that although 
there are some “blind pigs’ in the doubtful 
shacks along Lake Calumet and a few dance 
halls in “Bumtown,”’ the neighborhood is the 
cleanest she has ever worked in. She finds evi- 
dence, particularly in Burnside, however, of 
loose relations in houses where a group of 
Slavic men have one woman as housekeeper. 

The company management of the town sought 
to provide various wholesome substitutes for the 
demoralizing influences which were barred. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Pullman the 
library, already mentioned, is still maintained, 
and its present circulation of books, greater now 
than formerly, is noteworthy in the face of the 
incoming Slavic, Greek and Italian population 
and the fact that it has no books in these lan- 
guages. It is used mainly by children. The 
theater is now little used. Its location up one 
flight of stairs conflicts with Chicago’s building 
requirements. And the people of Roseland, 
which has outstripped Pullman in size, prefer to 
patronize their own three motion picture and 
vaudeville theaters. 

Recreation facilities show one of the most 
significant developments in the change from old 
to new. ‘The island athletic field was a notably 
serviceable provision, but its glory is eclipsed by 
the splendid recreation center, Palmer Park, 
which the South Park Commissioners admirably 
placed so as to serve Pullman on the east, Ken- 
sington on the south and Roseland on the west. 
Its forty acres provide football and _base- 
ball fields, tennis courts, swimming pool, chil- 
dren’s playground and wading pool, outdoor and 
indoor gymnasiums for both sexes, club rooms 
and an assembly hall for social gatherings and 
entertainments. The fine civic service of these 
Chicago recreation centers has often been de- 
scribed in THe Survey. Suffice it here to say 
that the director of Palmer Park is intelligently 
alert to promote its neighborhood utility, and 
the “Pleasant Sunday Afternoons” he arranges 
throng the fine assembly hall. It is worth 
noting that Palmer Park, serves as a frequent 
meeting place for the district represen- 
tatives of the Juvenile Protective Association, 
the United Charities and the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association and that in all the efforts for neigh- 


iSee Tur Survey for July 2, 1910. 
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borhood welfare which center at the park the 
school principals are enthusiastic co-operators. — 
It is a pity that the same cannot be said of all 
the clergy. Although the churches are probably 
larger and better attended than in the average 
city neighborhood, they have in general taken 
little share in movements for community better- 
ment. 

Schools no less than recreation facilities 
serve to give assurance that public authority can 
go paternalism one better in meeting commun- 
ity needs. It is not fair, of course, to contrast 
the fine new George M. Pullman grade school 
which the Chicago Board of Education has built, | 
with the discarded and forlorn building across 
the street, which marks the remains of a glory 
now dim. But the school built by the company 
is declared by school authorities to have been 
not up to the highest standards of its time. And 
it is particularly pointed out that its location 
where it would be a part of the showy front of 


THE PULLMAN CLUB 


Organized and still maintained by company officials and 
foremen and other leading residents of the town. 


the town as seen from the railroad was not the 
best from the standpoint of its efficiency as a 
school. When Pullman became a part of Chi- 
cago the Board of Education might have bought 
the building, but the company would not sell. 
When the property was disposed of in accord- 
ance with the court order the board refused to 
buy, but continued to rent until it built the new 
school. Three other schools, including a high 
school, serve the vicinity of Pullman, and three 
of the principals have twenty years or more of 
service to their credit. 

The community is now looking forward to the 
Pullman Free Manual Training School for 
which Mr. Pullman’s will in 1897 provided $1,- 
200,600. This has now increased to well over 
$2,000,000. While it has been contended. that 
delay was necessary in order that the sum should 
become large enough to carry out the project 
most effectively, the trustees have been taken to 
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task by a local newspaper, which also sought 
to show by the estimate of an accountant that 
the fund should by this time have reached 
nearly $3,000,000. A head for the school has 
been chosen, Prof. L. G. Weld; formerly of 
Iowa State University, and it is expected that 
early in 1913 ground will be broken on the site 
of forty acres facing Palmer Park on the north. 

The health conditions of Pullman and _ its 
vicinity seem to be fully up to and perhaps bet- 
ter than those of the average city neighbor- 
hood, though among the children of the poor 
in the block houses and other cheap tenements 
the work of an infant welfare nurse from the 
Chicago Department of Health finds plenty of 
scope. The most pressing immediate needs are 
for sewage disposal and hospital service. The 
sewerage system empties, through the Calumet 
river, into Lake Michigan which supplies the 
city’s water. Accordingly plans are under way 
to provide a canal which will connect with the 
main Chicago sanitary canal and thus divert all 
‘sewage to the Mississippi. The problem of hos- 
‘pital service is one which affects the whole 
‘southern portion of Chicago. 

Mr. Pullman, for some unknown reason, failed 
to include a hospital in his elaborate scheme of 
buildings. There are private hospitals at the 
Illinois Steel Works in South Chicago and at the 
Illinois Central Railroad shops at Burnside. 
Public-spirited citizens organized a small hospital 
tin Pullman, which receives patients from the car 
shops as well as from the town in general. But 
the charity patient, whether for a clinic or the 
‘county hospital, must make the long journey into 
‘tthe central part of the big city. A fifteen mile 
journey—by Kensington police ambulance to the 
Illinois Central suburban train, thence in the 
baggage car to downtown Chicago, and then by 
another police ambulance to the county hospital 
—is certainly not conducive to a sick man’s im- 
provement. Instances are not lacking of deaths 
en route. But the situation will be remedied 
when a branch of the county hospital, for which 
land has already been bought at Burnside just 
north of Pullman, is built. 


WHERE COMMUNITY PLANNING EXCELS 


‘The new George M. Pullman School recently built by 
the Chicago Board of Education. 
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The growth of the neighborhoods west of 
Pullman directs attention to the matter of city 
planning. While the number of people living 
in the old town of Pullman is nearly the same 
as it was twenty-five years ago, Roseland, 
Kensington, West Pullman and Gano have all 
developed from rural communities until now, ac- 
cording to the 1910 census, the population table 
shows: 


Roseland.2 Wik cisco hate wists ele waste Scheele 20,901 
Pullman soidssreree © Srecdestneushshae earn > Ree S eee 393 

Kensinetonm <iies sects aa crores oeereee mre. 6,328 
West Men limant 2 eels etek ssl eiclendeeret ets 6,025 
(ev Fite ih ae Sie ea esis Oa taco baci 4,660 


The history of these towns is interesting. Rose- 
land was settled by a group of Hollanders who left 
the old country in 1849 because of religious diffi- 
culties. Preaching services in Dutch are still held 
in three churches. Gano, just west of Kensington, 
and south of Roseland, contains many French 
Canadians, who are said to have come originally 
about 1885 to act as strike breakers during a 
strike at the brick yards. The Catholic church 
they founded has French preaching services 
on alternate Sundays. 

The development of the section seems to have 
been along natural lines of traffic. From the 
standpoint of the Chicago City Plan no peculiar 
problems are apparent either in this newly built- 
up region or in the old arrangement of Pull- 
man, The general district is following the usual 
course of an outlying portion of the city. Real 
estate operators are developing it by subdivisions. 
This means more or less haphazard growth, with 
attention focused on the profits to be gotten out 
of given plots rather than upon the development 
of.the whole area in accordance with modern 
scientific town planning. 

Interest in city planning seems to be absorbed 
in industrial, and particularly harbor, develop- 
ment rather than in residential growth. The 
utilization of Lake Calumet for harbor purposes 
was part of the original Pullman scheme. But 
in these later days the enterprise interests not 
only the industries of the Pullman vicinity but 
the whole of Chicago. With a direct channel 
leading from the Calumet river to Lake Calumet, 


WHERE PRIVATE INITIATIVE SHOWS 


A contrast often afforded today by adjoining ho 
The yard of one made attractive with: Sain riuae ahd 
trees and the other showing only hard, trampled soil. 
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IN PALMER PARK 
This swimming pool exemplifies modern community provision for recreation. 


the dredging of the latter, and the construction 
in it of huge docks, the metropolitan harbor fa- 
cilities would be greatly increased in a way to 
relieve congestion nearer the city center. A map 
indicating one of the tentative schemes is shown 
on another page. This scheme includes not only 
the harbor development, but a much needed 
diagonal avenue from Pullman and vicinity to 
South Chicago, another boulevard connecting 
with the Chicago boulevard system, and a park 
to be made possible by a filling in of the northern 
part of Lake Calumet. The location of the latter 
feature is criticized because of proximity to 
docks which would shut it off from the Lake 
Calumet water front. A park along the wooded 
banks of the Calumet river to the south is also 
proposed. Both lake and river shores are sug- 
gested park areas in the Chicago City Plan. 

The civic spirit of the people shows strongly 
the influence of their experiences with in- 
dustrial authority. Even in 1885 Professor Ely 
found difficulty in getting real opinions on liv- 
ing and working conditions from the dwellers in 
the town who feared “spotters” and dire con- 
sequences if they criticized the company. 
“To beat the company” was already considered 
praiseworthy. But the bitterness generated by 
the strike is of course the central fact which 
illumines prior and subsequent feeling. 

While the company declares that the men were 
free to live where they chose, it is scarcely dis- 
puted that it felt compelled to give preference in 
work opportunities to company tenants. In ante- 
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bellum days the sturdy Dutchmen who had 
founded the neighboring village of Roseland 
made it one of the important stations of the 
“underground railroad” from the Ohio river to 
Canada. Lively stories are told of how Con- 
stable Kuyper played the genial host to the man- 
hunters who were searching for runaway slaves 
stowed in his own chimney. A similar spirit 
of independence was shown by not a few Pull- 
man employes who chose to live in the freer air 
of Roseland rather than be sure of a job under 
the wings of paternalism. And when the Pull- 
man company finally relinquished its ownership 
of Pullman the trend to Roseland continued. 

In little ways the old suspicion and smolder- 
ing bitterness continues to crop out. It is re- 
lated that soon after Professor Weld became 
the head of the projected manual training school 
he fell into conversation with a Pullman work- 
man who did not know with whom he was talk- 
ing. The professor sought to test out the en- 
thusiasm of the workers for the new technical 
opportunities which would soon be available. But 
he is said to have been discomfited by a reply 
to the effect that “we have sweated our years 
away in those shops and if possible we'll keep 
our boys from slaving .their lives out in them 
too.” Whatever there may have been in the inci- 
dent is not so important in itself as in its expres- 
sion of some measure of sentiment, however 
unrepresentative of the whole. The prevalence 
of a similar feeling among the boys themselves 
with reference to working in the shops is vouched 
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A VALUABLE LAND HOLD- 
ING 


Growth of population and 
civic development are daily 
enhancing the value of the 
2,900 acres of vacant land 
still held by the Pullman 
Land Association as part of 
the’ original tract of 4,000, 
regardless of any effort the 
Pullman Land Association 
may put forth. This is prob- 
ably the iargest single hold- 
ing of vacant land in Chicago. 

As pointed out in the first 


article of this series, 
booklet distributed at the 
Pullman Company’s exhibit 


at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893 contains the 
statement that ‘the day is 
not only coming, but is near 
at hand, when the thirty- 
million dollar present capital 
stock of the Pullman Com- 
pany will be covered by the 
value of the 3,500 acres of 
land on which is built the 
town of Pullman.” 

The price paid in 1880 is 
said to have averaged about 
$200 an acre. A real estate 
man estmates it to be worth 
now at least $1,500 an acre. 

The association is selling 
portions from time to time 
for development as residential 
subdivisions. 


HOW THE REGION AROUND PULLMAN IS BUILDING UP 


Map showing the location of schools, the territory used for manufacturing, railroad yards and 
other industrial purposes, and the approximately 2,900 acres of vacant land still held by the Pull- 
man Land Association—the remainder of the original tract of 4,000 acres bought in 1880 
town of Pullman lies between Lake Calumet and the nearest railroad west. , 
Palmer Park—and the forty acre site for the Pullman Free Manual Training School are also 


shown. 


Solid 
Black 


indicates the vacant land still owned by the Pullman Land Association. 


indicates schools. 


indicates territory built up. 


RUN territory used for manufacturing, railroad yards, and other industrial purposes. 
That marked with a large P is occupied by the Pullman car shops. 


The 
The recreation center— 
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A SATELLITE IN THE MIDST OF SATELLITES. 


Pullman in its relation to surrounding towns—- 
Roseland, the old settlement of Holland Dutch; 
West Pullman, a more recent manufacturing town 
which boasts one of the plants of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; Kensington, known as 
“Bumtown”; Burnside, where the Illinois Central 
Railroad repair shops are; and South Chicago, 
with the pliant of the Illinois Steel Company. 

One of the schemes for the development of Lake 
Calumet as a great harbor to serve Chicago is 
indicated. The system of locks is to be reached 
through a channel cut through from the Calumet 
river. A plan for the much needed diagonal thor- 
oughfare from Pullman to South Chicago is shown 
with its connecting boulevard north to join the 
“Chicago boulevard system. This plan also suggests 
the filling in and development of the north end 
of Lake Calumet as a park. Other plans suggest 
parks along the wooded banks of the Calumet 
river to the south. 


for by a man whose position brings him into 
intimate contact with them. And the temper of 
the community is indicated in some degree by 
the fact that a fair minded and influential citi- 
zen was quite willing to believe the report— 
which may have been utterly false—that after 
a well paid old German had become expert in 
giving steel car fittings a “graining” to resemble 
mahogany the company put some young fellows 
alongside to learn the secret of his skill and then 
discharged him. \ 

But the politics of the community afford per- 
haps the most significant side lights on civic 
spirit and the feeling toward the Pullman com- 
pany. One of the struggles of the early days is 
related by the late William T. Stead in his book 
If Christ Came to Chicago. John P. Hopkins, 
as a young man, held a good position with 
the company but showed both his 
independence and usefulness to such 
an extent that although he was dis- 
charged for insubordination the com- 
pany later re-employed him. Then, 
although Mr. Pullman was a _ pro- 
nounced Republican, Hopkins pro- 
ceeded to carry the town for the 
Democratic ticket, his popularity 
among the voters being due, it is 
said, to admiration for his standing 
unabashed and victorious before the 
company. This was too much and he 
was discharged without ceremony. By 
the turn of political fortune he was 
Chicago’s mayor at the time of the 
Pullman strike. 

The extent to which the company 
has sought to dominate the politics 
of the community is a matter on 


This was the name given to Kensington, 


At the time of Professor Ely’s study, the village 
of Hyde Park—of which Pullman was then a part 
—had as town clerk and as treasurer officers of 
the Pullman company. With one exception every 
member of the local board of education was an 
officer of the Pullman company or its allied con- 
cerns. But no resident of Pullman, who was not 
an officer of the company, had any public office. 
Today, one of the aldermen from the ward of 
which Pullman is a part, declares that an officer 
of the Pullman bank has frankly told him that 
he thought the company ought to have represen- 
tation and influence in local politics especially 
with reference to police administration. But 
as a matter of fact the suspicion that any al- 
dermanic candidate is “in” with the company is 
enough to make his defeat certain. This has 
actually happened twice—upon one occasion a 


“BUMTOWN” 


across the 


which opinions vary, though probably 
any efforts of this sort were much 
more in evidence formerly than now. 


November 2, 1912. 


tracks from Pullman, which provided the saloons and 
toughness not allowed in the town. It still lives up 
to its tradition, and the block shown in the picture has 
twenty-five saloons today. 
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former Pullman shop manager going down to 
disaster. A study of the election returns from 
the various precincts during a period of years 
shows a greater anti-company strength among 
men of independent mind who moved over to 
Roseland than among the more docile dwellers 
in Pullman. 

The-ward is known as a “banner ward” among 
the Socialists who normally poll from 12 to 18 
per cent of the vote. Neither Socialists or their 
opponents say that this strength of their party 
is due directly to the strike of 1894, or to per- 
sonal loyalty to the leader of the sympathetic 
strike, Eugene V. Debs. But there can be no 
doubt that the events of that tragic summer did 
much to give many men the frame of mind 
which made them easy converts to the Socialist 
Party, and the Socialist handbills pasted on the 
inside walls of the car shops indicate Socialist 
strength and zeal among the Pullman employes. 

It seems reasonably clear, however, con- 
trary to the conclusion to which the average 
man would naturally jump, that the election in 
this ward of the only Socialist alderman who 
ever sat in the Chicago City Council had little 
relation to any feeling generated by the strike 
a few years before. The Democratic candidate 
was manifestly unfit and the Municipal Voters’ 
League endorsed the Republican. But a few 
days before the election the league learned of his 
suspicious past and issued a special bulletin ad- 
vocating the election of the Socialist. Although 
the ward is normally Republican, its voters 
showed remarkable independence by electing the 
Socialist, who was a workman in the Pullman 
shops. He turned out to be a hopelessly incom- 
petent, though entirely honest and sincere, alder- 
man. It is interesting to speculate, however, 
what might have happened in Chicago’s later 
politics if he had been a man of the vigorous 
ability of Victor L. Berger. 

The independent voting thus shown is char- 
acteristic of the ward, and later when two Re- 
publican aldermen seemed to become less effi- 
cient and devoted in their public service, it 
promptly elected two Democrats who are now 
rendering efficient service, according to the esti- 
mate of the Municipal Voters’ League. Both 
of the repudiated aldermen had voted for 
doubtful franchises. Even one of the better of 
these granted twenty-year rights to a_ street 
car company whose rights had still nine 
years to run. Under the terms of the new 
franchise there is a continuance of the old ten 
cent fare for the ride from Pullman into 
Chicago’s downtown section. During these same 
_ tenures of office, moreover, a so-called “bargain” 
was made whereby the Pullman company agreed 
that if the city of Chicago would collect the 
garbage and refuse from Pullman it might dump 
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the same in Lake Calumet along the company’s 
riparian rights. Thus considerable land was 
“made’—illegally, according to an Illinois legis- 
lative commission. 

A better alderman who followed fought not 
only against this so-called “grab,” but against 
the filling in of more land in Lake Calumet by 
manufacturing concerns just south of the Pull- 
man shops. He furthermore stopped these con- 
cerns from building a fence across a street which 
had been open to the public for thirty-eight 
years. So it has come about that thirty years 
from the founding of this feudal industrial town 
a citizenship has developed which can scarcely 
be matched elsewhere in Chicago for vigorous 
independence in standing out against encroach- 
ment upon community rights by industrial inter- 
ests. 

The development of Pullman shows the con- 
structive foresight of a pioneer mind. Mr. Pull- 
man early recognized the advantages of the re- 
moval of industry to the suburbs and saw the 
strategic possibilities of a Calumet harbor. He 
secured much land while yet it was cheap, and 
realized the economics of wholesale town and 
house building. And he provided recreation and 
tenements far in advance of the times, setting 
standards which Chicago failed to follow until 
years later. 

But, as we have seen, the break-up of the 
model scheme came through failure to reckon 
with the human element. The collective land 
values and other advantages of collective owner- 
ship were originally sought for the benefit of the 
company and not for the community. The com- 
pany ownership of housing was not flexible. Nor 
would individual home ownership probably have 
been under the stress of industrial changes 
which have so affected the make up of the work- 
ing force. There was no effort to devise a newer 
or more flexible plan. We have seen this neg- 
lect of the human side illustrated again in the 
failure to provide a hospital and adequate pro- 
tection against industrial diseases. 

Throughout the twenty years following the 
early clash between paternalist and striker, Pull- 
man has had a new equilibrium. Inside the plant, 
the company has been in control. Like monopoly 
prices, kept down by potential competition, its 
power over the work day is limited only by the 
potential bargaining ability of the workers and 
not by their actual collective voice. But this 
autocracy which remains in control of the newer 
field of industry could not extend to the com- 
munity life where citizenship is reinforced by 
the long traditions of Anglo-Saxon democracy. 
The experience at Pullman has shown that while ’ 
the men have not been able to dictate to the com- 
pany as to work, the company has not been able 
to dictate to the men as to life. 

One thus returns with mingled impressions 
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from a voyage to rediscover Pullman. The melan- 
choly reminders of a past, which had much that 
was worthy but which was swept away with the 
inrush of a newer spirit, cannot fail to appeal to 
the emotions. But the big feeling is one of faith 
in the movement of American democracy, which 
found at Pullman a turning point significant in 
ways we may yet only dimly appreciate. Wil- 
liam T. Stead lamented over the fact that Mar- 
shall Field, Philip D. Armour and George M. 
Pullman—Chicago’s big business triumvirate of 
that day, “each supremely successful in his own 
respective lines, each superbly generous and lib- 
eral in the matter of private benefaction”—failed 
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to utilize their remarkable talents in promoting 
the efficiency and service of Chicago as a munici- 
pality. But today, as one sees at Pullman the 
people providing for their own needs—splen- 
didly as in the case of the schools and recreation 
center, imperfectly as in such administrative mat- 
ters as street maintenance, gropingly as in the 
one-sided efforts toward city planning—and sees 
the instinctive righteousness and good judgment 
of the “plain folks” as revealed in political 
action, one finds a firmer assurance that not alone 
through the genius of. great men but rather of 
America’s common life the way lies toward the 
better civilization. 


PULLMAN PRIOR TO THE STRIKE OF 1894. 


A MODERN LEAR 


JANE ADDAMS 


[This was written im 1894, just after the Pullman strike and read before the 


Chicago Woman's Club and the Twentieth Century Club of Boston. 


It was not 


published at the time because of its personal nature. By chance it was written in 
a tense “as if it were already long past.” Its present publication, however, has more than 
grammatical appropriateness; there is a message for today in its powerful analysis 


of the human equation im industry.—Ed. ] 


the summer of 1894 were confronted by 
a drama which epitomized and, at the 
same time, challenged the code of social ethics 
under which we live, for a quick series of un- 
usual events had dispelled the good nature which 


[tte of us who lived in Chicago during 


in happier times envelops the ugliness of the 
industrial situation. It sometimes seems as if 
the shocking experiences of that summer, the bar- 
baric instinct to kill, roused on both sides, the 
sharp division into class lines, with the resultant 
distrust and bitterness, can only be endured if 
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we learn from it all a great ethical lesson. To 
endure is all we can hope for. It is impossible 
to justify such a course of rage and riot in a 
civilized community to whom the methods of 
conciliation and control were open. Every 
public-spirited citizen in Chicago during that 
summer felt the stress and perplexity of the 
situation and asked himself, “How far am I re- 
sponsible for this social disorder? What can be 
done to prevent such outrageous manifestations 
of ill-will?” 

If the responsibility of tolerance lies with 
those of the widest vision, it behooves us to con- 
sider this great social disaster, not alone in its 
legal aspect nor in its sociological bearings, but 
from those deep human motives, which, after all, 
determine events. 

During the discussions which followed the 
Pullman strike, the defenders of the situation 
were broadly divided between the people pleading 
for individual benevolence and those insisting 
upon social righteousness; between those who held 
that the philanthropy of the president of the Pull- 
man company had been most ungratefully re- 
ceived and those who maintained that the situa- 
tion was the inevitable outcome of the social 
consciousness developing among working peo- 
ple. 
In the midst of these discussions the writer 
found her mind dwelling upon a comparison 
which modified and softened all her judgments. 
Her attention was caught by the similarity of 
ingratitude suffered by an indulgent employer 
and an indulgent parent. King Lear came often 
to her mind. We have all shared the family re- 
lationship and our code of ethics concerning it 
is somewhat settled. We also bear a part in the 
industrial relationship, but our ethics concerning 
that are still uncertain. A comparative study of 
these two relationships presents an advantage, in 
that it enables us to consider the situation from 
the known experience toward the unknown. 
The minds of all of us reach back to our 
early struggles, as we emerged from the state 
of self-willed childhood to a recognition of the 
family claim. 

We have all had glimpses of what it might be 
to blaspheme against family ties; to ignore the 
elemental claim they make upon us, but on 
the whole we have recognized them, and it does 
not occur to us to throw them over. The indus- 
trial claim is so difficult; the ties are so intangi- 
ble that we are constantly ignoring them and 
shirking the duties which they impose. It will 
probably be easier to treat of the tragedy of the 
Pullman strike as if it were already long past 
when we compare it to the family tragedy of 
Lear which has already become historic to our 
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minds and which we discuss without personal 
feeling. 

Historically considered, the relation of Lear 
to his children was archaic and barbaric, holding 
in it merely the beginnings of a family life, since 


developed. We may in later years learn to look 


back upon the industrial relationships in which 
we are now placed as quite as incomprehensible 
and selfish, quite as barbaric and undeveloped, 
as was the family relationship between Lear and 
his daughters. We may then take the relation- 
ship of this unusually generous employer at Pull- 
man to his own townful of employes as at least a 
fair one, because so exceptionally liberal in many 
of its aspects. King Lear doubtless held 
the same notion of a father’s duty that was held 
by the other fathers of his time; but he alone 
was a king and had kingdoms to bestow upon 
his children. He was unique, therefore, in the 
magnitude of his indulgence, and in the magni- 
tude of the disaster which followed it. The 
sense of duty held by the president of the Pull- 
man company doubtless represents the ideal in 
the minds of the best of the present employers as 
to their obligations toward their employes, but 
he projected this ideal more magnificently than 
the others. He alone gave his men so model a 
town, such perfect surroundings. The magni- 
tude of his indulgence and failure corresponded 
and we are forced to challenge the ideal itself: 
the same deal which, more or less clearly de- 
fined, is floating in the minds of all philanthropic 
employers. 

. This older tragedy implied mal-adjustment be- 
tween individuals; the forces of the tragedy 
were personal and passionate. This modern 
tragedy in its inception is a mal-adjustment be- 
tween two large bodies of men, an employing com- 
pany and a mass of employes. It deals not with 
personal relationships, but with industrial re- 
lationships. 

Owing, however, to the unusual part played in 
it by the will of one man, we find that it closely 
approaches Lear in motif. The relation of the 
British King to his family is very like the re- 
lation of the president of the Pullman company 
to his town; the denouement of a daughter’s 
break with her father suggests the break of the 
employes with their benefactor. If we call one 
an example of the domestic tragedy, the other 
of the industrial tragedy, it is possible to make 
them illuminate each other. 

It is easy to discover striking points of sim- 
ilarity in the tragedies of the royal father and 
the philanthropic president of the Pullman com- 
pany. The like quality of ingratitude they both 
suffered is at once apparent. It may be said 
that the ingratitude which Lear received was 
poignant and bitter to him in proportion as he 
recalled the extraordinary benefits he had heaped 
upon his daughters, and that he found his fate 
harder to bear because he had so far exceeded 
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the measure of a father’s duty, as he himself 
says. What, then, would be the bitterness ofa 
man who had heaped extraordinary benefits upon 
those toward whom he had no duty recognized 
by common consent; who had not only exceeded 
the righteousness of the employer, but who had 
worked out original and striking methods for 
lavishing goodness and generosity? More than 
that, the president had been almost persecuted 
for this goodness by the more utilitarian mem- 
bers of his company and had at one time im- 
perilled his business reputation for the sake of 
the benefactions to his town, and he had thus 
reached the height of sacrifice for it. This model 
town embodied not only his hopes and ambitions, 
but stood for the peculiar effort which a- man 
makes for that which is misunderstood.’ 

It is easy to see that although the heart of 
Lear was cut by ingratitude and by misfortune, 
it was cut deepest of all by the public pity of his 
people, in that they should remember him no 
longer as a king and benefactor, but as a de- 
feated man who had blundered through over- 
softness. So the heart of the Chicago man was 
cut by the unparalleled publicity which brought 
him to the minds of thousands as a type of op- 
pression and injustice, and to many others as 
an example of the evil of an irregulated sym- 
pathy for the “lower classes.” He who had been 
dined and feted throughout Europe as the crea- 
tor of a model town, as the friend and bene- 
factor of workingmen, was now execrated by 
workingmen throughout the entire country. He 
had not only been good to those who were now 
basely ungrateful to him, but he felt himself de- 
serted by the admiration of his people. 

In shops such as those at Pullman, indeed, in 
all manufacturing affairs since the industrial 
revolution, industry is organized into a vast so- 
cial operation. The shops are managed, how- 
ever, not for the development of the workman 
thus socialized, but for the interests of the com- 
pany owning the capital. The divergence be- 
tween the social form and the individual aim be- 
comes greater as the employes are more highly 
socialized and dependent, just as the clash in a 
family is more vital in proportion to the devel- 
opment and closeness of the family tie. The presi- 
dent of the Pullman company went further than 
the usual employer does. He socialized not only 
the factory but the form in which his workmen 
were living. He built and, in a great measure, 
regulated an entire town. This again might 
have worked out into a successful associated ef- 
fort, if he had had in view the sole good of the 
inhabitants thus socialized, if he had called upon 
them for self-expression and had made the town 
a growth and manifestation of their wants and 


1 While the town of Pullman was in process of con- 
struction the Pullman stock was sometimes called out 
on the New York Exchange: “How much for flower- 
beds and fountains?’ To which the company natural- 
ly objected. ; 
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needs. But, unfortunately, the end to be ob- 
tained became ultimately commercial and not so- 
cial, having in view the payment to the company 
of at least 4 per cent on the money invested, 
so that with this rigid requirement there could 
be no adaptation of rent to wages, much less to 
needs. The rents became statical and the 
wages competitive, shifting inevitably with the 
demands of trade. The president assumed that 
he himself knew the needs of his men, and so far 
from wishing them to express their needs he de- 
nied to them the simple rights of trade organiza- 
tion, which would have been, of course, the 
merest preliminary to an attempt at associated 
expression. If we may take the dictatorial re- 
lation of Lear to Cordelia as a typical and most 
dramatic example of the distinctively family 
tragedy, one will asserting its authority 
through all the entanglement of wounded affec- — 
tion, and insisting upon its selfish ends at all 
costs, may we not consider the absolute authority 
of this employer over his town as a typical and 


dramatic example of the industrial tragedy? 


One will directing the energies of many others, 
without regard to their desires, and having in 
view in the last analysis only commercial re- 
sults ? 

It shocks our ideal of family life that a man 
should fail to know his daughter’s heart because 
she awkwardly expressed her love, that he 
should refuse to comfort and advise her through 
all difference of opinion and clashing of will. 
That a man should be so absorbed in his own 
indignation as to fail to apprehend his child’s 
thought; that he should lose his affection in 
his anger, is really no more unnatural than that 
the man who spent a million of dollars on a 
swamp to make it sanitary for his employes, 
should refuse to speak to them for ten minutes, 
whether they were in the right or wrong; or that 
a man who had given them his time and thought 
for twenty years should withdraw from them 
his guidance when he believed them misled by 
ill-advisers and wandering in a mental fog; or 
that he should grow hard and angry when they 
needed tenderness and help. 

Lear ignored the common ancestry of Cor- 
delia and himself. He forgot her royal inheri- 
tance of magnanimity, and also the power of ob- 
stinacy which he shared with her. So long had 
he thought of himself as the noble and indulgent 
father that he had lost the faculty by which he 
might perceive himself in the wrong. Even when 
his spirit was broken by the storm he declared 
himself more sinned against than sinning. He 
could believe any amount of kindness and good- 
ness of himself, but could imagine no fidelity on 
the part of Cordelia unless she gave him the sign 
he demanded. 

The president of the Pullman company doubt- 
less began to build his town from an honest de- 
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sire to give his employes the best surroundings. 
As it developed it became a source of pride and 
an exponent of power, that he cared most for 
when it gave him a glow of benevolence. Gradu- 
ally, what the outside world thought of it became 
of importance to him and he ceased to measure 
its usefulness by the standard of the men’s needs, 
The theater was complete in equipment and beau- 
tiful in design, but too costly for a troupe who 
depended upon the patronage of mechanics, as 
the church was too expensive to be rented con- 
tinuously. We can imagine the founder of the 
town slowly darkening his glints of memory and 
forgetting the common stock of experience which 
he held with his men. He cultivated the great 
and noble impulses of the benefactor, until the 
power of attaining a simple human relationship 
with his employes, that of frank equality with 
them, was gone from him. He, too, lost the fac- 
ulty of affectionate interpretation, and demanded 
a sign. He and his employes had no mutual 
interest in| a common cause. 

Was not the grotesque situation of the royal 
father and the philanthropic employer to per- 
form so many good deeds that they lost the 
power of recognizing good in beneficiaries? 
Were not both so absorbed in carrying out a 
personal plan of improvement that they failed 
to catch the great moral lesson which their times 
offered them? This is the crucial point of the 
tragedies and may be further elucidated. 

Lear had doubtless swung a bauble before Cor- 
delia’s baby eyes that he might have the pleas- 
ure of seeing the little pink and tender hands 
stretched for it. A few years later he had given 
jewels to the young princess, and felt an ex- 
quisite pleasure when she stood before him, de- 
lighted with her gaud and grateful to her father. 
He demanded the same kind of response for his 
gift of the kingdom, but the gratitude must be 
larger and more carefully expressed, as befitted 
such a gift. 
sat upon his throne ready for this enjoyment, 
but instead of delight and gratitude he found the 
first dawn of character. His daughter made the 
awkward attempt of an untrained soul to be hon- 
est, to be scrupulous in the expressions of its 
feelings. It was new to him that his child should 
be moved by a principle outside of himself, which 
even his imagination could not follow; that she 
had caught the notion of an existence so vast that 
her relationship as a daughter was but part of it. 

Perhaps her suitors, the King of France or 
the Duke of Burgundy, had first hinted to the 
young Cordelia that there was a fuller life be- 
yond the seas. Certain it is that someone had 
shaken her from the quiet measure of her insular 
existence and that she had at last felt the thrill 
of the world’s life. She was transformed by a 
dignity which recast her speech and made it self- 
contained, as is becoming a citizen of the world. 
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She found herself in the sweep of a notion of 
justice so large that the immediate loss of a 
kingdom seemed of little consequence to her. 
Even an act which might be construed as dis- 
respect to her father was justified in her eyes 
because she was vainly striving to fill out this 
larger conception of duty. 

The test which comes sooner or later to many 
parents had come to Lear, to maintain the ten- 
derness of the relation between father and child, 
after that relation had become one between 
adults; to be contented with the responses 
which this adult made to the family claim, while, 
at the same time, she felt the tug upon her emo- 
tions and faculties of the larger life, the life 
which surrounds and completes the individual 
and family life, and which shares and widens 
her attention. He was not sufficiently wise to 
see that only that child can fulfill the family claim 
in its sweetness and strength who also fulfills the 
larger claim, that the adjustment of the lesser and 
larger implies no conflict. The mind of Lear 
was not big enough for this test. He failed to 
see anything but the personal slight involved; 
the ingratitude alone reached him. It was im- 
possible for him to calmly watch his child de- 
veloping beyond the strength of his own mind 
and sympathy. 

Without pressing the analogy too hard may 
we not compare the indulgent relation of this 
employer to his town to the relation which ex- 
isted between Lear and Cordelia? He fostered 
his employes for many years, gave them sani- 
tary houses and beautiful parks, but in their ex- 
treme need, when they were struggling with the 
most difficult question which the times could pre- 
sent to them, when, if ever, they required the 
assistance of a trained mind and a comprehen- 
sive outlook, he lost his touch and had nothing . 
wherewith to help them. He did not see the 
situation. He had been ignorant of their grop- 
ings toward justice. His conception of good- 
ness for them had been cleanliness, decency of 
living, and above all, thrift and temperance. He 
had provided them means for all this; had gone 
further, and given them opportunities for enjoy- 
ment and comradeship. But he suddenly found his 
town in the sweep of a world-wide moral impulse. 
A movement had been going on about him and 
through the souls of his workingmen of which 
he had been unconscious. He had only heard of 
this movement by rumor. The men who con- 
sorted with him at his club and in his business 
had spoken but little of it, and when they had 
discussed it had contemptuously called it the 
“Labor Movement,” headed by deadbeats and 
agitators. Of the force and power of this move- 
ment, of all the vitality within it, of that con- 
ception of duty which induces men to go without 
food and to see their wives and children suffer 
for the sake of securing better wages for fellow- 
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workmen whom they have never seen, this presi- 
dent had dreamed absolutely nothing. But his 
town had at last become swept into this larger 
movement, so that the giving up of comfortable 
homes, of beautiful surroundings, seemed as 
naught to the men within its grasp. 

Outside the ken of this philanthropist, the 
proletariat had learned to say in many lan- 
guages that “the injury of one is the concern of 
all.” Their watchwords were brotherhood, sac- 
rifice, the subordination of individual and trade 
interests to the good of the working class; and 
their persistent strivings were toward the ulti- 
mate freedom of that class from the conditions 
under which they now labor. 

Compared to these watchwords the old ones 
which the philanthropic employer had given his 
town were negative and inadequate. 

When this movement finally swept in his own 
town, or, to speak more fairly, when in their dis- 
tress and perplexity his own employes appealed 
to the organized manifestation of this movement, 
they were quite sure that simply because they 
were workmen in distress they would not be de- 
serted by it. This loyalty on the part of a widely 
ramified and well organized union toward the 
workmen in a “scab shop,” who had contributed 
nothing to its cause, was certainly a manifesta- 
tion of moral power. 

That the movement was ill-directed, that it 
was ill-timed and disastrous in results, that it 
stirred up and became confused in the minds of 
the public with the elements of riot and blood- 
shed, can never touch the fact that it started 
from an unselfish impulse. 

In none of his utterances or correspondence 
did the president of the company for an instant 
recognize this touch of nobility, although one 
would imagine that he would gladly point out 
this bit of virtue, in what he must have con- 
sidered the moral ruin about him. He stood 
throughout pleading for the individual virtues, 
those which had distinguished the model work- 
man of his youth, those which had enabled him 
and so many of his contemporaries to rise in life, 
when “rising in life’ was urged upon every 
promising boy as the goal of his efforts. Of 
the new code of ethics he had caught absolutely 
nothing. The morals he had taught his men did 
not fail them in their hour of confusion. They 
were self-controlled and destroyed no property.’ 
They were sober and exhibited no drunkenness, 
even though obliged to hold their meetings in 
the saloon hall of a neighboring town. They 
repaid their employer in kind, but he had given 
them no rule for the higher fellowship and life 
of association into which they were plunged. 

The virtues of one generation are not suffi- 
cient for the next, any more than the accumula- 

1The bill presented to the city of Chicago by the Pull- 


man company for damages received during the strike 
was $26—the result only of petty accidents. 
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tions of knowledge possessed by one age are ade- 
quate to the needs of another. 

Of the virtues received from our fathers we 
can afford to lose none. We accept as a precious 
trust those principles and precepts which the race 
has worked out for its highest safeguard and 
protection. But merely to preserve those is not 
enough. A task is laid upon each generation 
to enlarge their application, to ennoble their con- 
ception, and, above all, to apply and adapt them 
to the peculiar problems presented to it for 
solution. 

The president of this company desired that his. 
employes should possess the individual and family 
virtues, but did nothing to cherish in them those 
social virtues which his own age demanded. He 
rather substituted for that sense of responsibility 
to the community, a feeling of gratitude to him- 
self, who had provided them with public build- 
ings, and had laid out for them a simulacrum of 
public life. 

Is it strange that when the genuine feeling of 
the age struck his town this belated and almost 
feudal virtue of personal gratitude fell before it? 

Day after day during that horrible suspense, 
when the wires constantly reported the same 
message, “The president of the company holds 
that there is nothing to arbitrate,” one longed 
to find out what was in the mind of this man, 
to unfold his ultimate motive. One concludes’ 
that he must have been sustained by the con- 
sciousness of being in the right. Only that could 
have held him against the great desire for fair 
play which swept over the country. Only the 
training which an arbitrary will receives by years 
of consulting first its own personal and com- 
mercial ends could have made it strong enough 
to withstand the demands for social adjustment. 
He felt himself right from the commercial stand- 
point, and could not see the situation from the 
social standpoint. For years he had gradually 
accustomed himself to the thought that his 
motive was beyond reproach; that his attitude 
to his town was always righteous and philan- 
thropic. Habit held him persistent in this view 
of the case through all the changing conditions. 

The diffused and subtle notion of dignity held 
by the modern philanthropist bears a curious 
analogy to the personal barbaric notion of dignity 
held by Lear. The man who persistently paced 
the seashore, while the interior of his country 
was racked with a strife which he alone might 
have arbitrated, lived out within himself the 
tragedy of King Lear. The shock of disaster 
upon egotism is apt to produce self-pity. It is 
possible that his self-pity and loneliness may 
have been so great and absorbing as to com- 
pletely shut out from his mind a compunction of 
derelict duty. He may have been unconscious 
that men were charging him with a shirking of 
the issue. 
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Lack of perception is the besetting danger of 
the egoist, from whatever cause his egoism 
arises and envelopes him. But, doubtless, philan- 
thropists are more exposed to this danger than 
any other class of people within the community. 
Partly because their efforts are overestimated, 
as no standard of attainment has yet been estab- 
lished, and partly because they are the exponents 
of a large amount of altruistic feeling with 
which the community has become equipped and 
which has not yet found adequate expression, 
they are therefore easily idealized. 

Long ago Hawthorne called our attention to 
the fact that “philanthropy ruins, or is fearfully 
apt to ruin, the heart, the rich juices of which 
God never meant should be pressed violently out, 
and distilled into alcoholic liquor by an unnatural 
process; but it should render life sweet, bland 
and gently beneficent.” 

One might add to this observation that the 
muscles of this same heart may be stretched and 
strained until they lose the rhythm of the com- 
mon heart-beat of the rest of the world. 

Modern philanthropists need to remind them- 
selves of the old definition of greatness: that it 
consists in the possession of the largest share 
of the common human qualities and experiences, 
not in the acquirements of peculiarities and ex- 
cessive virtues. Popular opinion calls him the 
greatest of Americans who gathered to himself 
the largest amount of American experience, and 
who never forgot when he was in Washington 
how the “crackers” in Kentucky and the pioneers 
of Illinois thought and felt, striving to retain 
their thoughts and feelings, and to embody only 
the mighty will of the “common people.” The 
danger of professionally attaining to the power 
of the righteous man, of yielding to the ambition 
“for doing good,” compared to which the am- 
bitions for political position, learning, or wealth 
are vulgar and commonplace, ramifies through- 
out our modern life, and is a constant and settled 
danger in philanthropy. 

In so far as philanthropists are cut off from the 
influence of the Zeit-Geist, from the code of 
ethics which rule the body of men, from the 
great moral life springing from our common ex- 
periences, so long as they are “good to people,” 
rather than “with them,” they are bound to ac- 
complish a large amount of harm. They are 
outside of the influence of that great faith which 
perennially springs up in the hearts of the people, 
and re-creates the world. 

In spite of the danger of overloading the 
tragedies with moral reflections, a point ought 
to be made on the other side. It is the weak- 
ness in the relation of the employes to the em- 
ployer, the fatal lack of generosity in the attitude 
of workmen toward the company under whose 
exactions they feel themselves wronged. 
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In reading the tragedy of King Lear, Cordelia 
does not escape our censure. Her first words 
are cold, and we are shocked by her lack of 
tenderness. Why. should she ignore her father’s 
need for indulgence, and be so unwilling to give 
him what he so obviously craved? We see in 
the old king “the overmastering desire of being 
beloved, which is selfish, and yet characteristic 
of the selfishness of a loving and kindly nature 
alone.” His eagerness produces in us a strange 
pity for him, and we are impatient that his 
youngest and best-beloved child cannot feel this, 
even in the midst of her search for truth and 
her newly acquired sense of a higher duty. It 
seems to us a narrow conception that would 
break thus abruptly with the past, and would as- 
sume that her father had no part in her new 
life. We want to remind her that “pity, memory 
and faithfulness are natural ties,’ and surely as 
much to be prized as is the development of her 
own soul. We do not admire the Cordelia “who 
loves according to her bond” as we later admire 
the same Cordelia who comes back from France 
that she may include in her happiness and freer 
life the father whom she had deserted through 
her self-absorption. She is aroused to her af- 
fection through her pity, but when the flood- 
gates are once open she acknowledges all. It 
sometimes seems as if only hardship and sorrow 
could arouse our tenderness, whether in our 
personal or social relations; that the king, the 
prosperous man, was the last to receive the 
justice which can come only through affectionate 
interpretation. We feel less pity for Lear on 
his throne than in the storm, although he is the 
same man, bound up in the same self-righteous- 
ness, and exhibiting the same lack of self-control. 

As the vision of the life of Europe caught the 
sight and quickened the pulses of Cordelia, so a 
vision of the wider life has caught the sight 
of workingmen. After the vision has once been 
seen it is impossible to do aught but to press 
toward its fulfillment. We have all seen it. 
We are all practically agreed that the social 
passion of the age is directed toward the 
emancipation of the wage-worker; that a great 
accumulation of moral force is overmastering 
men and making for this emancipation as in 
another time it has made for the emancipation 
of the slave; that nothing will satisfy the aroused 
conscience of men short of the complete partici- 
pation of the working classes in the spiritual, 
intellectual and material inheritance of the 
human race. But just as Cordelia failed to in- 
clude her father in the scope of her salvation 
and selfishly took it for herself alone, so working- 
men in the dawn of the vision are inclined to 
claim it for themselves, putting out of their 
thoughts the old relationships; and just as surely 


.as Cordelia’s conscience developed in the new 


life and later drove her back to her father, 
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where she perished, drawn into the cruelty and 
wrath which had now become objective and 
tragic, so the emancipation of working people 
will have to be inclusive of the employer from 
the first or it will encounter many failures, 
cruelties and reactions. It will result not in the 
position of the repentant Cordelia but in that 
of King Lear’s two older daughters. 

If the workingmen’s narrow conception of 
emancipation was fully acted upon, they would 
hold much the same relationship to their expro- 
priated employer that the two elder daughters 
held to their abdicated father. When the king- 
dom was given to them they received it as alto- 
gether their own, and were dominated by a sense 
of possession; “it is ours not yours” was never 
absent from their consciousness. When Lear 
ruled the kingdom he had never been without 
this sense of possession, although he expressed 
it in indulgence and condescending kindness. His 
older daughters expressed it in cruelty, but the 
motive of father and children was not unlike. 
They did not wish to be reminded by the state 
and retinue of the old King that he had been the 
former possessor. Finally, his mere presence 
alone reminded them too much of that and they 
banished him from the palace. That a newly 
acquired sense of possession should result in the 
barbaric, the incredible scenes of bitterness and 
murder, which were King Lear’s portion, is not 
without a reminder of the barbaric scenes in our 
political and industrial relationships, when the 
sense of possession, to obtain and to hold, is 
aroused on both sides. The scenes in Paris dur- 
ing the political revolution or the more familiar 
scenes at the mouths of the mines and the 
terminals of railways occur to all of us. 

The doctrine of emancipation preached to the 
wage-workers alone runs an awful risk of being 
accepted for what it offers them, for the sake 
of the fleshpots, rather than for the human 
affection and social justice which it involves. 
This doctrine must be strong enough in its fus- 
ing power to touch those who think they lose, 
as well as those who think they gain. Only thus 
can it become the doctrine of a universal move- 
ment. 

The new claim on the part of the toiling multi- 
tude, the new sense of responsibility on the part 
of the well-to-do, arise in reality from the same 
source. They are in fact the same “social com- 
punction,” and, in spite of their widely varying 
manifestations, logically converge into the same 
movement. Mazzini once preached, “the consent 
of men and your own conscience are two wings 
given you whereby you may rise to God.” It is 
so easy for the good and powerful to think that 
they can rise by following the dictates of con- 
science by pursuing their own ideals, leaving 
those ideals unconnected with the consent of 
their fellow-men. The president of the Pullman 
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company thought out within his own mind a 
beautiful town. He had power with which to 
build this town, but he did not appeal to nor | 
obtain the consent of the men who were living 
in it. The most unambitious reform, recognizing 
the necessity for this consent, makes for slow 
but sane and strenuous progress, while the most 
ambitious of social plans and experiments, ignor- 
ing this, is prone to the failure of the model 
town of Pullman. 

The man who insists upon consent, who moves 
with the people, is bound to consult the feasible 
right as well as the absolute right. He is often 
obliged to attain only Mr. Lincoln’s “best possi- 
ble,” and often have the sickening sense of com- 
promising with his best convictions. He has 
to move along with those whom he rules toward 
a goal that neither he nor they see very clearly 
till they come to it. He has to discover what 
people really want, and then “provide the chan- 
nels in which the growing moral force of their 
lives shall flow.” What he does attain, however, 
is not the result of his individual striving, as a 
solitary mountain climber beyond the sight of the 
valley multitude, but it is underpinned and up- 
held by the sentiments and aspirations of many 
others. Progress has been slower perpendicu- 
larly, but incomparably greater because lateral. 

He has not taught his contemporaries to climb 
mountains, but he has persuaded the villagers 
to move up a few feet higher. It is doubtful if 
personal ambition, whatever may have been its 
commercial results, has ever been of any value 
as a motive power in social reform. But what- 
ever it may have done in the past, it is certainly 
too archaic to accomplish anything now. Our 
thoughts, at least for this generation, cannot be 
too much directed from mutual relationships and 
responsibilities. They will be warped, unless we 
look all men in the face, as if a community of 
interests lay between, unless we hold the mind 
open, to take strength and cheer from a hun- 
dred connections. 

To touch to vibrating response the noble fibre 
in each man, to pull these many fibres, fragile, 
impalpable and constantly breaking, as they are, 
into one impulse, to develop that mere impulse 
through its feeble and tentative stages into ac- 
tion, is no easy task, but lateral progress is im- 
possible without it. 

If only a few families of the English speaking 
race had profited by the dramatic failure of 
Lear, much heart-breaking and domestic friction 
might have been spared. Is it too much to hope 
that some of us will carefully consider this 
modern tragedy, if perchance it may contain a 


warning for the troublous times in which we 


live? By considering the dramatic failure of the 
liberal employer’s plans for his employes we may 
possibly be spared useless industrial tragedies 
in the uncertain future which lies ahead of us. 
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utter darkness lest something in the ac- 

cused’s appearance should prejudice the 
judges either for or against him. Twentieth cen- 
tury American courts are sometimes so negligent 
of the real merits of a case that, according to 
an ex-president of the American Bar Association, 
they occasionally place “the definite article ‘the’ 
in sanctity above the honor of our wives and 
daughters.” 

The lawyer who made this statement had in 
mind the case of a man convicted in a western 
state of a dastardly crime to whom the supreme 
court of that state granted a new trial, solely on 
the ground that the indictment read “against the 
peace and dignity of state” instead of “against 
the peace and dignity of the state.” The defense in 
its appeal had brought forth no new evidence, 
nor had it attacked the justice of the verdict. It 
did not even suggest that the inclusion of the 
sacred “the” would have affected the jury’s opin- 
ion. But the court appears to have regarded the 
omission of a word of three letters from a stock 
phrase that adds little, if any, meaning to the 
indictment as more important than the plain mer- 
its of the case. 

Some of our courts, it is true, do not allow the 
etiquette of the law to conceal the real issues 
in a case. The higher courts of Wisconsin 
usually, and those of California frequently, take 
a common-sense point of view, and the supreme 
court of Oklahoma has recently shown that it 
will at least start its career aright. An appeal 
was taken in this case—a criminal cause—be- 
cause the phrase, “in the name of and by the 
authority of the state of Oklahoma,” was omit- 
ted from the indictment. The court’s decision, 
pronounced by the chief justice, left no doubt of 
its attitude. It said in part: 


Ales courts of the ancient Greeks met in 


“When the record clearly shows that the pur- 
poses of the constitution have been accomplished, 
this court will hold that is enough. The supreme 
purpose of this court is to give the people of 
this state a just and harmonious system of crim- 
inal jurisprudence, founded on justice, supported 
by reason, and free from the mysteries of arbi- 
trary technicalities We will give full 
consideration to all such authorities which are 
supported by the constitution of Oklahoma. But 
we must confess to want of respect for prece- 
dents which were found in the rubbish of Noah’s 
Ark and which have outlived their usefulness, 
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if they ever had any . If this be revolution, 
then we are and will continue to be revolu- 
tionary.” 

Such an attitude, unfortunately. is far from 
the general one. Technicalities bulk so large in 
the minds of many of our state jurists as to jus- 
tify the remark of a teacher in a prominent law 
school that our legal system seems to be gov- 
erned by the “sporting theory of justice 
every time a litigant forgets a rule he is set back 
so many courts.” aeener taken from many 
parts of the country make it seem that the law, 
instead of being a business-like arrangement for 
attaining justice, is an esoteric game, incompre- 
hensible to all but lawyers and judges, in which 
hair-splitting distinctions and luck in following 
the mazes of complicated and, frequently, mean- 
ingless rules determine the victory. 

The old cases of Williams vs. The D. L. & W. 
R. R. (81 A. D. 444, Affirmed 177 N. Y. 564), 
which was tried seven times before it was set- 
tled and which lasted twenty-two years, and of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. vs. 
Hillmen (145 U. S. Supreme Ct. 285), which 
after being taken to the federal supreme court on 
an appeal that enumerated one hundred and eight 
errors, was reversed by that court twenty-three 
years, after the original trial, make the fictitious 
story of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce in Bleak House 
an American reality. 

Nor are these two cases at all exceptional. The 
situation is so grave and widespread as to draw 
from President Taft the following statement: 

“There is no subject upon which I feel so 
deeply as upon the necessity for reform in the 
administration of both civil and criminal law. 
It is not too much to say that the administration 
of the criminal law in this country is a disgrace 
to our civilization.” 

Actual cases confirm this opinion: 


1. The supreme court of Florida reversed a 
conviction for grand larceny because the indict- 
ment charged the man with stealing a cow, 
whereas the evidence showed that the animal 
taken was a steer. 

2. The South Carolina court, not to be out- 
done by its sister tribunal, set aside a similar 
conviction because the article actually stolen was 
not a piano, as the indictment specified, but a 
pianola. 

3. In Alabama. a man named West was 
charged with stealing hides. Upon regular trial 
he was convicted. Upon an appeal to the su- 
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preme court the verdict was set aside on the 
ground that the indictment failed to specify 
whether the hides in question were the skins of 
sheep, or goats, or cows. 

4. The Texas supreme court does not seem to 
have been markedly influenced by the sensible 
attitude of the neighboring Oklahoma tribunal, as 
the surprising case of a man named Cran- 
than exemplifies. Cranthan was found lurk- 
ing suspiciously near a house that had been 
robbed a short time previously. The local author- 
ities began to examine the man’s record and 
habits, and finally arrested him. He was indicted 
by the grand jury in due time, and came before 
a jury for trial. The jury found him guilty of 
the crime, the specific charge being burglarizing 
a house of a certain description and containing 
six persons. The supreme court overruled the 
judgment of the lower court on the ground that 
the evidence showed that only five persons, in- 
stead of six, were present in the house at the 
time of the robbery. 

5. The Ohio supreme court made a significant 
contribution, too, to legal metaphysics on June 
28, 1910, when it gave its decision in the case 
of Goodlove vs. State (82 Ohio State Reports 
365). Goodlove was charged with killing a man 
in a drunken brawl and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. In exam- 
ining the record, upon appeal of the defendant’s 
counsel, the supreme court found that the evi- 
dence did not make clear whether the victim's 
real name was Peter Stuckey or Frank McCor- 
mick. There was no question of what the man 
known as Goodlove had done, nor that someone 
had lost his life because of his drunken fury. In 
view of this fact, the mere circumstance that 
the victim—not Goodlove—boasted of two names, 
rather than the ordinary one, would not seem to 
be, to the ordinary intelligence, of much import- 
ance. The Ohio court, however, not only re- 
garded it as important, but actually discharged 
the prisoner because of it. 

In not one of these illustrative cases, which can 
be readily duplicated in practically every state of 
the country, did the evidence leave any doubt of 
the accused’s guilt. In not one did the defend- 
ant’s counsel appeal on the ground that the ac- 
cused was innocent of the crime charged against 
him. Every one of the appeals and every one of 
the reversals—each of which meant to the par- 
ticular state concerned the cost of a new trial or 
the cost of having a criminal at large, and each 
of which established precedents for similar de- 
cisions in the future—was made on points which 
had absolutely no bearing on the real merits of 


the case. 
What Is the Result? 


One of the indispensable foundations of a suc- 
cessful democracy is, of course, complete public 
confidence in the law and the courts of the land. 
And a legal system that magnifies the importance 
of such punctilioes of procedure as those which 
influence the decisions of so many of our courts 
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cannot fail to alienate public respect and trust. 

Moreover, a judicial system that in general in- 
clines to a reverence for technicalities which the 
Oklahoma court likens to “the rubbish of Noah’s 
Ark” must find it difficult to arrive either at just 
or prompt conclusions. Such a system must clog 
its own operation and defeat the purpose for 
which it was constituted. A leading legal scholar, 
for example, finds that 35 per cent of the opin- 
ions of appellate courts deals with points of pro- 
cedure. It is little wonder, therefore, that the 
supreme court of Colorado—surely far from the 
busiest state of the Union—was last May four 
and one-half years behind its program and 
had 2,800 untried cases before it. And it is no 
exaggeration to say that the young Pittsburgh 
lawyer who threw away his bar certificate because 
the few cases he obtained in his first year of 
practice would not reach the court calendar for 
another two years was not in an unusual predica- 
ment. Expedition is apparently not in the vo- 
cabulary of American litigation. 

It is not at all surprising that, to President - 
Taft, litigants seem to exist for the benefit of 
courts and lawyers and “not lawyers and courts 
for the benefit of the people and litigants.’ What 
would we think of a hospital that felt that pa- 
tients existed for it, not that it was established 
to cure the sick? 

Legal casuistry, furthermore, means criminal 
audacity. The Alabama courts, which have fre- 
quently inclined towards the opinion that legal 
embroidery is more important than legal princi- 
ples, received considerable adverse criticism at 
the 1910 meeting of the bar association of that 
state, on the ground that criminality had mark- 
edly increased with the judges’ insistence on 
strict adherence to petty technicalities. It was 
brought out that of seventy-five convictions for 
murder from which appeals were taken, “more 
than half were reversed and not a single one on 
any matter that could have influenced the jury,” 
and that there were more homicides in 1910 in 
Jefferson County, Ala., than in all England, Scot- 
land and Wales! 

Throughout the country the growth of crime, 
competent observers say, is quite disproportion- 
ate to our population. The number of offenders 
serving terms in state prisons and penitentiaries 
per million of population was in 1880, 861; and 
in 1904, in spite of the increasing adoption of 
such lenient measures as parole and indeter- 
minate sentence, 729. The number of homicides 
per million of population was in 1880, 32.2; in 
1906, 108.9, an increase of over 200 per cent. No 
other prominent nation reveals a corresponding 
situation. Great Britain, of all European coun- 
tries the one that resembles the United States the 
most, recorded 6 homicides per million in 1910; 
during the same year we registered 116 per mil- 
lion. The city of London was harassed in that 
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year with 19; the city of New York with 185. 

It would be manifestly unfair and inaccurate 
to attribute this unfortunate situation entirely to 
the meticulous cavilling of our courts. Immigra- 
tion brings in some European criminals in spite 
of the vigilance of our inspectors. And the in- 
dustrial unrest, and the misunderstanding inevi- 
tably resulting from the contact of peoples of 
totally different standards and points of view 
produce others. But the fact is not gainsaid 
thereby that foreign criminals would not be so 
anxious to come here and that malefactors who 
develop out of unsettled social conditions would 
be more likely to restrain themselves if our ad- 
ministration of criminal law were unusually 
clearly efficient instead of almost notoriously in- 
efficient. A federal judge of considerable experi- 
ence says: “We have long since passed the time 
when it is possible to convict an innocent man; 
the problem which now confronts us is whether 
we can convict a guilty man.” No less impartial 
and unsensational an observer than President 
Taft unhesitatingly says: “The prevalence of 
crime and fraud—which here is greatly in excess 
of that in European countries—is due largely to 
the failure of the law and its administration to 
bring the criminal to justice.” And the judicial 
procedure of Fneland, a country which clearly 
suffers less from criminality than we, is excep- 
tionally free from the technicality fetish. 

The English System 

It is not strange that. light on American legal 
problems should come from England; for Ameri- 
can jurisprudence—its defects as well as its vir- 
tues—is essentially English. Improbable as it 
“may seem, the fact is that the policy of exalting 
the importance of technicalities, which now op- 
erates for the perversion of justice, originated 
in an effort to prevent injustice. Medieval Eng- 
land oppressed the poorer classes not only in 
that it gave them no political privileges. It also 
strove to make them subscribe to a standard of 
conduct inhuman in its severity. Wholly trivial 
offenses received rigorous punishment. The his- 
torian Trail records, for example, that six men 
were imprisoned in the Tower—one of them died 
from the maltreatment accorded them there—be- 
cause, while cleaning the rubbish from off the top 
of a shed, they had accidentally hit a courtier 
who was passing by. Relief from such a penal 
code apparently could be had in only one way— 
by calling the court’s attention to petty errors in 
the prosecutor’s case and by insisting that those 
errors be regarded as damaging to his case. And 
judges, perhaps sympathizing with petty offend- 
ers and realizing the difficulty of amending the 
penal code, seem to have adopted the point of 
view urged by criminal lawyers. 

Unfortunately, this attempt to humanize the 
operation of the law was not an unmixed good. 
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The practice continued long after the sharp need 
for it had gone. If court procedure is to fulfil 
its function—provide the machinery for a certain 
phase of the administrative side of a legal sys- 
teni—it must be constantly revised to meet new 
conditions; at least it would seem that revisions 
in court procedure and in fundamental principles 
of a system of laws should reveal some corre- 
spondence—that the fact that a given form of 
procedure might produce radically different re- 
sults under two different systems of laws would 
be recognized. But apparently no such develop- 
ment of opinion took place. The gradual infu- 
sion of more enlightened ideas of justice into the 
statutes of the land, which accompanied the slow 
transference of political power from the English 
sovereign to the people, did not materially change 
court procedure. The substantive law—that part 
of the law dealing with the rights of the indi- 
vidual—finally assumed a fairly satisfactory 
form. But the adjective law—that part of the 
law dealing with pleading and practice—under- 
went practically no change. As a consequence, 
that practice which had originally constituted the 
one safeguard of the individual from the oppres- 
sion of the king and his associates and a barbar- 
ous penal code, now became the means whereby 
the criminal could safely prey upon organized so- 
ciety, and the unscrupulous citizen get the upper 
hand of his honest fellow. The practice of in- 
sisting upon conformity to relatively trivial for- 
malities of procedure had gradually developed 
an overvaluation of the importance of the eti- 
quette of the law, with the result that a technical 
error in a case against an indicted criminal not 
infrequently quashed the proceeding against him. 

There was no real change in English procedure 
from the statute of Westminster to the reign of 
Cromwell, a stretch of four hundred years. At- 
tention was called to the matter at intervals; but 
with characteristic British conservatism little 
effort was made at reform. The first real im- 
pulse in the right direction came from Jeremy 
Bentham, the author of several brilliant works on 
political and philosophical matters, who, in his 
Morals and Legislation, presented the need for 
reform in so vigorous a manner as to create an 
agitation that terminated in the English Judica- 
ture Act of 1826. Now that the British sense of 
thoroughness and love of fair-dealing was 
aroused, the glaring shortcomings of the law re- 
ceived increasing notice. However, there re- 
mained much to be done in addition to the im- 
provements resulting from Bentham’s efforts, as 
the frequent references in Dickens and other 
nineteenth century novelists to the law and the 
courts indicate. In fact, not until 1875 was the 
English system even as efficient as our own, the 
adjustments and changes made in the process of 
adapting English jurisprudence and court pro- 
cedure to the needs of the new country appar- 
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ently giving our system an advantage which 
lasted for about a hundred years. But the re- 
forms that were inaugurated in England in 1875 
and those that were effected in two subsequent 
revisions have had such far-reaching influence 
that the American system, as compared with the 
English, may be said to be in the horse-car stage 
of development. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of present-day 
English jurisprudence is that only the funda- 
mental principles of the old common law are rep- 
resented in it; the detailed specifications and the 
laborious procedure have been practically elimi- 
nated. Whatever principles of the old common 
law seemed suitable to modern conditions were 
retained in the latest code; but the procedure of 
the common law—its meaningless phrases, its 
bombastic rhetoric. its apotheosis of technicali- 
ties—was critically examined in the light of mod- 
ern requirements. 

In this country twenty states are still entirely 
common-law states—twenty states use a court 
procedure formulated generations ago. Rail- 
roads, mechanical contrivances, household com- 
forts are all of the modern sort; but the legal 
forms used in the process of securing justice be- 
tween man and man hark back to the days when 
the railroad was an undreamed dream, save for 
the slight changes that were made at the time 
our courts were established and for the desultory 
modifications in minor points that may have been 
made subsequently. The other states, it is true, 
have codes, but codes which, on the whole, mark 
little real improvement. Compromises with ad- 
mirers of the old common-law systems were nec- 
essary when the codes were formulated. And 
after their adoption, lawyers and judges trained 
in the old school interpreted them, with the result 
that the codes of most states are now so en- 
crusted with modifying interpretations that the 
situation is complicated rather than simplified. 
The code procedure, instead of supplanting the 
common-law procedure, is dependent upon it. The 
marked advance made by the English bench and 
bar in this respect is suggested in comparing the 
remark of a lecturer in the English inns that, 
“The English lawyer today has no more need of 
a knowledge of the extinct common law proce- 
dure than he has of the judicial procedure of the 
Assyrians,” with the citation already referred to 
from one of the Oklahoma supreme court’s deci- 
sions. The English lecturer and the Oklahoma 
court, evidently, entertain the same opinion of 
medizeval procedure—the one associating it with 
the procedure of the Assyrians; the other with 
the rubbish of Noah’s Ark. But the Oklahoma 
court’s attitude was so unusual in this country 
that it felt compelled to add, “If this be revolu- 
tion, then we are and will continue to be revo- 
lutionary !” 
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The practical superiority of the English sys- 
tem over the American system, which results 
from the general point of difference just men- 
tioned—the retention in England of but the prin- 
ciples of the common law—is shown in the simple 
regulation of appeals in English and in the com- 
mon-sense form of such legal documents as the 
indictment in vogue in England. 

Of the following legal forms, the first is from 
Rhode Island; the others are from England. 
Their comparative length and simplicity is inter- 
esting, to say the least: 


Date and place, etc. 

_“A. B. being then sole and unmarried, in con- 
sideration that the plaintiff (then also sole and 
unmarried) at the special insistance and re- 
quest of the said defendant had then and there 
promised the said defendant that she would 
marry and take to husband the said defendant 
when thereunto requested; her the said defend- 
ant then and there forthwith promised the said 
plaintiff that he would marry and take her to 
wife when thereunto requested; and although 
the said plaintiff, confiding in the aforesaid prom- 
ise of the said defendant, hath always from 
thence hitherto refused to marry or contract 
matrimony with any other man whatsoever, and 
still remains sole and unmarried; and always from 
the time of making said promise was ready and 
willing and offered to marry and take to husband 
the said defendant; viz, on , at the sai : 
yet the said defendant not regarding his said 
promise but contriving to deceive and defraud 
the said plaintiff in these particulars and totally 
to hinder her from the preferment and good for- 
tune she would have met with by such marriage 
hath not taken her, the said plaintiff to wife, 
though the said defendant afterwards, to wit on 
the —————, and often before and after that 
time, hath been thereto requested by the said 
plaintiff. But the said defendant hath always 
hitherto refused so to do. To the damage of 
the plaintiff $50,000 as laid in her writ of : 
Wherefore she sues.” 


Date, place, names of parties. 

“December 27, 1906, defendant verbally prom- 
ised to marry plaintiff. August 3, 1907, he mar- 
ried another woman. Plaintiff claims £1000 dam- 
ages.” 


Date, place, names of parties. 

“Plaintiff claims £500 for injuries sustained by 
him on May 5, 1906, while traveling on defend- 
ant’s railroad, as a passenger from London to 
Bristol, such injuries being caused by the de- 
fendant’s negligence.” 


Date, place, names of parties. 

“Plaimith.. as executon or ©, Dr deceased: 
sues for the benefit of Elizabeth, widow, and 
William, Margaret, and Mary, children of the 
deceased C. D., who suffered damage from the 
defendant’s negligence in carrying C. D. in its 
omnibus, whereby he was killed on January 10, 
1907. Plaintiff claims £5000 damages.” 
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Date, place, names of parties. 
“The jurors of our Lord the King present that 


Jou onthe day of , one thousand nine 
hundred and , at the city of mur- 
dered, F. M.” 


Is it any wonder that the American lawyer 
or district attorney omits a “the” or a “said” or 
a “wherefore’? Which is the more sensible, the 
business-like, clear English form, or the stilted, 
antiquated, — yes, nonsensical — style of the 
breach-of-promise declaration from Rhode Isl- 
and, with its “from whence hitherto,” “hath al- 
ways hitherto refused so to do,” and its general 
redundancy ? 


English System of Appeals 


The difference between the machinery for dis- 
posing of appeals in the two countries is corre- 
spondingly great. In the United States a crim- 
inal has a general right of appeal. No matter 
how unequivocal the evidence and the jury’s 
verdict may have been, the convicted man always 
can stay sentence by taking an appeal, which 
must be filed and considered as a matter of 
course. The man convicted of a crime in Eng- 
land has no such right. He can appeal only if 
he can show that new evidence has been found 
or that a principle of law is involved. Errors 
of spelling, omissions of words or phrases from 
any of the numerous legal papers used in a case, 
non-compliance with some of “the rules of the 
game” never constitute grounds for an appeal. 
The finding of a trial court is regarded as ac- 
curate unless the convicted man can show that 
its judgment was not in accord with the real 
merits of the case. The indicted man, having 
been convicted, must bear the burden of proof 
in asking for an appeal; the court is not pre- 
sumed to have possibly been mistaken; he must 
show, with a fair degree of certainty, that sub- 
stantial injustice was committed in the trial 
court’s conclusion. In this country a significant 
percentage of appeals are granted on errors that 
could not possibly have affected the jury’s atti- 
tude. 

An appeal, having been once granted in this 
country, frequently becomes the starting-point 
of endless litigation. There are three or four 
higher courts whose attention can be success- 
ively invoked to hear an appeal if a criminal 
wishes to delay the execution of sentence. And 
even when each of these state courts has decided 
against him, the American criminal has one 
further recourse. He may, alleging that a fed- 
eral question is concerned, petition the United 
States supreme court for a writ of error, which, 
even though no federal question is involved, 
may delay the carrying out of justice still more. 

In England, on the other hand, there is prac- 
tically only one tribunal for hearing criminal 
appeals. When it is clear that the trial court’s 
judgment is questionable, the Court of Criminal 
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Appeals reviews the case. The Quarter Sessions 
Court does have a certain sort of appellate juris- 
diction; but in general the one court disposes 
of all the criminal appeals arising in the opera- 
tion of a judicial system which governs 32,000,- 
000 people, and disposes of them with far 
greater promptness than do our numerous appel- 
late courts. In the vast majority of cases, too— 
and surely this fact is some explanation of Eng- 
land’s comparative freedom from criminality— 
the Court of Criminal Appeals grants no re- 
trials. In 1907 only nine re-trials were granted. 
If the trial court’s decision seems incorrect, the 
appellate tribunal enters final judgment imme- 
diately, and, it is interesting to note, only 20 
per cent of the appeals taken result usually in 
reversals. ; 

The trial court evidently is the keystone of 
the English system. In it the judge, not the 
prosecutor, is the commanding figure. He does 
not, like his American brother, merely umpire a 
contest between the public prosecutor and the 
defendant’s counsel, but he actually conducts the 
trial. The English prosecutor has none of the 
aggressiveness of our district-attorneys; his 
duty is to investigate the case and to bring to 
light evidence, rather than to prosecute in the 
American sense of the term; and he is not even 
permitted to sum up before the jury except to 
explain errors. The English jury, too, has a 
simpler task than ours has. The judge lightens 
the work of both prosecutor and jury. He not 
only restricts the questions of the prosecutor and 
the counsel for the defense to relevant matters 
himself—not waiting for an objection to be made 
by one side or the other—but also calls his own 
witnesses, whom he may excuse from being ex- 
amined by either or both of the attorneys. Nor 
may the prosecutor of his own accord decide 
either to drop a case for seeming lack of evi- 
dence or to ignore some of the counts of an in- 
dictment which makes several separate charges; 
the approval of the trial judge is necessary be- 
fore either of these courses may be taken. The 
nature of the judge’s address to the jury indi- 
cates most clearly, perhaps, his authority. He 
does not give merely general suggestions, but 
actual directions. He may order the jury to 
consider only certain counts of the indictment 
and to ignore the others, even though the public 
prosecutor feels that enough evidence is on hand 
to produce a conviction on all the counts. He 
summarizes and weighs the evidence, pointing 
out to the jury the real issues in the case, indi- 
cating which testimony is important, and which 
is irrelevant, commenting on the relative cred- 
itability of the witnesses, and endeavoring to 
eliminate the coloring introduced by the prose- 
cutor and the defendant’s counsel. And if the 
evidence at any time seems to him to point 
conclusively either to the guilt or to the inno- 
cence of the accused, he may stop the trial and 
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order the jury to return an appropriate verdict. 
In a recent instance the foreman of a jury re- 
fused to comply with the judge’s direction, 
whereupon the judge declared that he would set 
aside any verdict other than the one he had or- 
dered. 

The theory behind this unusual distribution, or, 
rather, concentration, of power apparently is 
that justice is a matter of communal concern, and 
that the judge, being the impartial representative 
of the state, is the proper official to have real 
charge of a trial that presumably aims to attain 
justice. He is more likely to be zealous for the 
attainment of justice than any one else; he has 
no reputation to make as a successful prose- 
cutor. That such a curtailment of the prose- 
cutor’s power would be satisfactory to all peo- 
ples is obviously questionable. It certainly 
smacks of paternalism to the American. But 
the day has gone by when any reform can be 
denied consideration because of the opprobrious 
name that can be attached to it. And it is inter- 
esting to note that President Taft and other 
prominent publicists have frequently advocated 
enlarging the powers of the trial judge. At any 
rate, there cannot be much question about the 
superiority of the results achieved by the Eng- 
lish system. 


The Tucker and Crippen Cases 


We are indebted for our knowledge of the 
workings and the results of the English system 
to Professors Lawson and Keedy, teachers of 
law in western law schools, who constituted a 
committee sent out by the American Institute 
on Criminal Law and Criminology to investigate 
the English situation. To give their investiga- 
tions point, their report includes a comparison of 
certain prominent criminal cases in England and 
in this country and a detailed account of the 
time consumed in the various steps in the pro- 
cess of trying an accused in England. It may 
be of interest to add to this discussion a sum- 
mary of one of the comparisons this scientific re- 
port includes and to tabulate the results ob- 
tained. 

The Tucker case, it may be remembered, was 
concerned with the trial of a man named Tucker, 
who was charged with having murdered Mabel 
Page at Weston, Mass., on March 31, 1904. 
Tucker was arrested on April 4—a decidedly un- 
usual speed for American police. He was ar- 
raigned before the grand jury and indicted on 
June 9. The prosecution opened its case against 
him on January 2, 1905, nine months after his 
apprehension. The trial lasted twenty days, at 
the end of which time the jury rendered a ver- 
dict of guilty in the first degree. The case from 
this time on illustrates the idea of the lawyer 
who, upon seeing his client burst into tears upon 
announcement by the foreman of the jury of a 
conviction, said, “Tush! Tush! . There’s noth- 
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ing to worry over; the case has just begun.” 
Tucker’s counsel drew up and filed a bill of 
twenty-six exceptions, which reposed quietly on 
the court docket for over a year. In January, 
1906, it came up for consideration, and on the 
twenty-second of that month it was denied. Sen- 
tence was pronounced on the twenty-seventh, one 
and three-quarter years after his arrest. But 
his cards even now were not all gone; technical- 
ities had not yet been exhausted. A writ of error 
was sued out in his behalf, and the governor 
of Massachusetts was petitioned for a pardon. 
That official let the matter rest until the Massa- 
chusetts supreme court could give him clear in- 
structions as to his powers, and, having received 
formal word from the court on May 29, he re- 
fused to interfere. Tucker was then executed, 
in June, 1906, two years and three months after 
his arrest. 

Now, let us turn to the case of Dr. Crippen, 
which was so unusual in character as to attract 
attention from American papers—almost as 
great notice, in fact, as though the crime had 
been committed here. Dr. Crippen was arrested 
on June 21, on the charge of having murdered 
his wife. He was arraigned on August 29. The 
trial began on October 17, the jury being im- 
panelled in eight minutes! Conviction was se- 
cured in four days. The appeal, which his coun- 
sel took, was not a means of securing him liberty 
for a year, as was the effect of the Tucker ap- 
peal, but was considered immediately. And Dr. 
Crippen paid the penalty of his crime on Novem- 
ber 23, four months after his arrest. 

The following table compares succinctly the 


two trials: 


TUCKER. CRIPPEN. 
Arraigned after ar- 
r 


es 38 mos. 5 days 3 mos, 8 days. 
Trial began after 


arrest 9 mos. 4 mos. 
Appeal lingered yrs Less than 2 weeks. 
Sentenced, after 

arrest 21 mos. 
Hxecuted, after 

arrest 2 yrs. 3 days. 4mos, 


And the table on the following page computed 
from the descriptions given by Professors Law- 
son and Keedy of the trials they witnessed, 
shows that the Crippen case received no un- 
usual attention. 


What Can Be Done? 

It might be held that judges and lawyers are 
largely responsible for the inadequacies of our 
judicial system; and such an attitude might not 
be entirely unfair. One might hold that the av- 
erage lawyer is so attracted by the powder and 
smoke of battle as to forget all about the general 
principles involved, and that many jurists are so 
enamored of their “jealous mistress,” take so 
keen a delight in unravelling her hair-splitting 
problems, as to forget the real ends of the law 
and courts at times. 

But such an attitude is far from unobjection- 
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* CRIMB FROM COMMISSION 
CHARGED. OF CRIMH TO ARREST. 
Rape 5 da. 
Attempted Murder HM gs 
Attempted Murder ne 
Rape need 
Murder 1 mo. 4 da. 
Murder 1 da. 
Wounding with intent 

to kill Sie 
Arson py ateaild) 
Rape 1 mo. 17 da. 
Sacrilege 1 da. 
Attempted Murder 1 da. 
Murder 2 da. 


able. Accuracy and precision are commendable 
qualities and are valuable ideals. Inasmuch as 
our legal system prescribes certain definite rules 
and forms, the judge can partly defend himself 
by declaring that he is but empowered to enforce 
the law as he finds it. Moreover, such an atti- 
tude is quite unpromising of real improvement. 
The lawyer makes neither the law nor legal 
forms. His function in society is to secure for 
his client the latter’s full measure of legal rights. 
And, since legal forms have for all practical 
purposes become integral parts of the law, it is 
a bit unreasonable—and probably quite futile— 
to urge an attorney to neglect an opponent’s 
technical error for the sake of the common weal 
when he knows full well that the opponent will 
make use of every loophole he leaves. The 
point of attack should be, not the administrators 
of procedure, but the instruments of procedure. 
Improvement will only be had when the rules of 
procedure and the legal forms that harbor tech- 
nicalities are eliminated or modified. The de- 
struction of the breeding places of such sacred 
pests as “against the peace and dignity of the 
state” and “in the name of and by the authority 
of the state,’ and their like, would seem a surer 
guarantee of common-sense decisions than senti- 
mental appeals to duty. Nothing is so conducive 
to virtue as the thorough removal of temptation. 
The English have acted on this principle with de- 
cided profit. 


Efforts at Reform 


The American Bar Association has worked 
zealously for several years now to remedy the 
situation. After careful consideration for over 
four years, the committee in charge of the matter 
formulated a bill which was unanimously ap- 
proved practically in its entirety at the annual 
meeting of the association at Seattle in August, 
1908. The Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the Sixtieth Congress, 
after making a few slight suggestions, reported it 
back to the Bar Association committee. At the 
next meeting of the association the amended 
form of the bill was adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote. This bill proposed: 

“That no judgment shall be set aside or re- 
versed or new trial granted by any court of the 


FROM ARREST DURATION 
TO TRIAL. OF TRIAL. VERDICT. 
30 da. 2% hrs. Guilty. 
LOS 2 sé Guiltv but insane. 
ayy 4 S Guilty. 
1 mo. 8 da. 2 sé Not Guilty. 
gH AC a CE 2 “ Guilty but insane. 
BU Ot a 2 a Guilty but insane. 
nl 7 Dia 1% . Guilty. 
oe “ a ce “ 
4 “cc 1% oe “c“ 
ores 2 SS Not Guilty. 
prose’ 2 es Guilty but insane. 
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United States in any case, civil or criminal, on 
the ground of misdirection of the jury or the im- 
proper admission or rejection of evidence, or for 
error as to any matter of pleading or procedure, 
unless, in the opinion of the court to which ap- 
plication is made, after an examination of the 
entire cause, it shall appear that the error com- 
plained of has injuriously affected the substan- 
tial rights of the parties. The trial judge may 
in any case submit to the jury the issues of fact 
arising upon the pleadings, reserving any ques- 
tion of law arising in the case for subsequent 
argument and decision, and he and any court to 
which the case shall thereafter be taken on writ 
of error shall have the power to direct judg- 
ment to be entered either upon the verdict or 
upon the point reserved, if conclusive, as its 
judgment upon such point may require.” 

The bill was in charge of Representative R. 
W. Parker of New Jersey, the chairman of the 
Committee on Judiciary, who vigorously advo- 
cated its adoption. Yet it failed of passage, even 
with the tremendous influence of the American 
Bar Association behind it. In 1911 Judge Moon 
of Pennsylvania brought it to the attention of 
the House. This time the effort was somewhat 
more successful. It was not only referred to 
the Judiciary Committee and ordered to be 
printed, but it was placed on the House calen- 
dar too. And on February 6 it was passed by 
the House. The next day the Senate’s attention 
was directed to it. The upper house gave it two 
readings, referred it to the proper committee, 
from whose hands it never emerged. 

Representative Moon re-introduced the bill 
last year—some time in December. But the 
attention of the House was concentrated on 
so many important matters that little time seems 
to have been found for this rather unsensational 
but immeasurably important bill. Adjournment 
was finally reached without any revision hav- 
ing been achieved. 

But even if Congress should pass the Moon, 
or a similar, bill, only the federal courts would 
be improved; the situation in the state courts, in 
which the most numerous instances of techni- 
cality worship occur, would not be affected in 
the least. Just how this crucial phase of the 
situation is to be remedied it is insuperably dif- 
ficult to say. Much depends on the attitude and 
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the energy of the state bar associations; and 
much upon the character of the press of the va- 
tious states. Oklahoma and Wisconsin—the one 
evidently determined to build a new and sensible 
system of political institutions; the other trans- 
forming itself into a political laboratory for the 
nation—have splendid records. New York, 
Texas, Ohio and Missouri (in which state the 
situation, according to Frank N. Judson, a vet- 
eran member of the American Bar Association, 
grows worse and worse), to name but a few, 
have need to look to their laurels. They have 
far from clean bills of health. The American 
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Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
which publishes the Journal of Criminal Law 
and. Criminology, is doing excellent work in 
arousing public opinion, in urging its members 
—leading lawyers, judges, psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, and students of political science—to meet 
the problem, and in tabulating the tendencies of 
the courts in the different states. Perhaps it 
will succeed in supplying the intelligent direc- 
tion that is needed to guide the rapidly awaken- 
ing, but as yet undirected, public conscience to a 
realization of the importance of this old, yet ap- 
parently new, problem. 


NORAH 


HELEN R. GUTMANN 


One crowded tenement-lined block was Moira’s 
theatre. A play never ending, never dull, was 
acted out below her as she sat in her second- 
story window. When, because of a curved spine 
and a withered leg, one cannot go out to meet 
Life, it is a wonderful thing to have her come 
so close. The angels of Life and of Death had 
Never come so many times in a year to the en- 
tire parish at home, as into this crowded block 
in a single week. And besides, there was the 
moving van, the patrol wagon, and the ambu- 
lance, with the shrill and raucous street sounds 
for the orchestra. 

Like a never-ending, ever-beautiful tapestry 
woyen of human threads, life unfolded beneath 
the watchful, wondering eyes of the little lame 
girl, sitting at the window with her endless 
crotcheting, crooning old Irish songs of life 
and love as her fingers flew and her eyes sought 
the street below. 

She made no friends and rarely saw her neigh- 
bors except the one who came to take her fin- 
ished crocheting. But she had‘no need of friends 
for she had Norah—Norah who met life and was 
woven into it, a brilliant thread in its sordid 
woof. 

Those were happy days while Norah was at 
school, and Jim, the father, brought home a 
meager sum from his wage—earned chiefly by 
the sale of his vote. If, at times, Norah’s speech 
sounded odd to Moira’s old-world ears, it was 
but the change to the President’s from the King’s 
English, she thought, and herself tried to learn 
the Bowery argot. 


But Norah saw life from another side, as an 
actor sees the bare stage, and the spinner the 
reverse of the gay web. Life, tenement life, 
was stripped of all illusions. She loved to hear 
of Irish villages, of churches guarding, like a 
shepherd, their flocks of graves, of leafy, green 
walks and of places where one roof, leaking 
though it be, sheltered but one family. Often 
she sat listening in the dusk while Moira sang 
of village life and love: songs as colorless 
to Moira as the endless thread that passed 
through her fingers, as pregnant with life 
to Norah as the motley cosmopolitan crowd 


that passed outside. For the womanhood that 
poor, lame Moira could never know, was stirring 
in pretty Norah. The dark, dirty walls of her 
two-roomed home oppressed and crushed her. 
Love time was drawing near, and her street- 
sharpened eyes read admiration in the eyes of 
men as they passed her. Vaguely, without un- 
derstanding, she sought a freer, cleaner place 
away from the sights and sounds and odors of 
a hundred homes. And seeking, found only 
dimly-lighted hallways, street corners and, not 
least of all, the darkened moving picture shows. 

That is why Moira looks alone from her 
window at Life, no longer a fair and amusing 
tapestry or play, but a thing terrible and beau- 
tiful, as a tiger is terrible and beautiful as it 
springs at its prey. And Moira waits, as she 
endlessly crochets, for the day that must surely 
come when Life, tired of her play, will throw 
back her broken toy. 
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THE HYGIENE CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON AND ITS MESSAGES TO THE 
PARTICIPATING GOVERNMENTS 


IRA S. WILE,=M..D: 


NEW YORK 


[The true history of such a world-wide gathering of experts as the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography cannot now be written; a decade 
may go by before its effects on science, public knowledge and practical reform can 
be rightly gauged. The Survey is therefore attempting in this issue to draw only 
some of the more obvious lessons to be learned from its discussions, to give wider 


publicity to features of lay interest. 


Dr. Wile calls attention to medical and sanitary discoveries which affect everyday 
life, while Dr. Hamilton points to the hazards to health from smoke, dust, labor of 


mothers and other accompaniments of our industrial system. 


In Mr. Harrison's de- 


scription and photographs of the exhibit there are valuable suggestions, both for 
those interested in the subjects illustrated and for any who may plan similar exhibits 


in the future—Ed.] : 


HROUGH nine 
miniature _ con- 
gresses, constantly 
in session and cov- 
ering various phases 
of hygiene from the 
most technical mi- 
cro-biology to the 
popular aspects of 
the hygiene of in- 
fancy, vierat ab ly 
there was interna- 
tional and _inter- 
scientific activity at 
Washington the last 
week in September. 
The immensity of the hygienic field traversed is 
but suggested by the fact that over 600 papers 
were presented before the various sections of 
this, the Fifteenth International Congress on Hy- 
giene and Demography. 

It is interesting to note that America had 
abundant opportunity to put a best foot forward. 
Of the 620 papers scheduled on the official pro- 
gram 170, or 27 per cent, were accredited to non- 
Americans. In the 450 papers by Americans 
there was excellent opportunity for presenta- 
tion of the studies, researches, observations, and 
results of the hygiene experimentalists and dem- 
ographers in this country. While perchance this 
congress will not present as startling immediate 
results as some previous congresses, the meet- 
ing attested the fact that our native hygiene is 
not stagnant. The principal facts that were pre- 
sented as new discoveries which are to lead to 
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the further protection of the race were reported 
by American observers. 

The distribution of their activities by foreign- 
ers indicates the difference in the advance of 
social development of American and European 
countries. For example, while in the section on 
micro-biology only 21 per cent of the papers were 
scheduled to be given by foreigners, the section 
on the control of infectious diseases showed 52 
per cent of the papers to be by non-Americans. 
Similarly it is noteworthy that 49 per cent of the 
papers on military, naval and tropical hygiene, 
42 per cent on dietetics and physiology, and 40 per 
cent on the hygiene of occupations were given 
by the foreign contingent. This suffices to indi- 
cate the fields of hygiene in which the foreign 
delegates took the maximum interest, but it was 
in just these fields in which they gave the best 
evidence of their greater progress over America. 

Education and research, research and educa- 
tion represent the two messages of this congress. 
There must result a great stimulus to America 
to delve deeper into the domains of physical, eco- 
nomic, and social hygiene. From all sections 
there was a general demand for increased edu- 
cational activity, medical social and statistical, to. 
develop national hygiene so that it might be of 
greater social value to the community. As Pres- 
ident Taft stated in his speech of welcome: 


“If the government is to be more or less popu- 
lar, the people themselves must be educated, they 
must understand the mass of hygiene restric- 
tions, to accept them and to impose on them- 
selves the burden of taxation, which is essential! 
in order that progress shall be made at all.” 


November 2, 1912. 
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It will be in the stimulation of a wider interest 
in hygiene, in increased educational opportu- 
nities, and in a widespread conservative legisla- 
tion that we may look for a crystallization into 
action of the hygienic precepts that were ac- 
cepted by the fifteenth international congress. 
There was special effort to take steps to stand- 
ardize statistically our present knowledge as a 
basis for both scientific advance and public ac- 
tion. , 


Social Diseases and Cures 


The program was so overcrowded that it was 
difficult for any individual to masticate thor- 
oughly more than one-ninth of the total avail- 
able scientific pabulum, and the processes of 
digestion will needs be continued for some time 
before assimilation is complete. The most valu- 
able section from the standpoint of the future 
of the-race was also the most technical. The 
section on micro-biology and parasitology pre- 
sented the most far-reaching results, leading to 
the protection of society from those diseases 
-which are now so devastating and crippling. In 
this field particularly the American. scientists 
presented most valuable observations. In the 
discussions regarding disinfection, the statement 
by Drs. Anderson and Goldberger that measles 
is not distributed by the scales from the skin 
was of the utmost importance. Their observa- 
tion that measles is spread principally through 
sneezing lays stress upon the necessity of pro- 
phylactic care during the early stages of the 
disease rather than upon the fumigation follow- 
ing recovery from it. The importance of this 
observation is readily understood in connection 
with the medical inspection of school children 
and the prevention of epidemics in institutions 
of various kinds. Their further reports that they 
have been successful in inoculating monkeys with 
measles gives rise to much conjecture as to the 
_ possible developments in new methods of treat- 
ment which may shorten the course of the dis- 
ease or lessen the number of its unpleasant com- 
plications. The same two representatives of 
the. United States Public Health Service re- 
ported their interesting discovery that typhus 
_ fever may be spread through the medium of the 
pediculus or body louse. This serves to account 
for the presence of typhus in an endemic state 
in many of our large cities and draws attention 
to the necessity of the protection of clothing in 
institutions as well as in homes. 

With the entrance of bubonic plague into this 
country it is important that some attack be made 
upon the real spreading factor of this condition. 
Dr. Novy of the University of Michigan an- 
nounced the discovery of a micro-organism that 
is fatal to rats, which, with their parasites, are 
the principal disseminators of the plague. 

Dr. Wollstein presented an able discussion re- 
garding the production of a serum that had 
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been successful in curing influenzal meningitis 
in monkeys. Inasmuch as this condition is ex- 
ceedingly fatal in man, it is to be hoped that 
further investigation will find the serum success- 
ful in curing humans, ; 

The discussions focusing about the bacterio- 
logical examination of water for the presence of 
intestinal bacilli was participated in by Dr. Jor- 
dan of Chicago, Professor Gaertner of Jena, Dr. 
Smith of Lister Institute, England, Dr. Welsh 
of Johns Hopkins and Doctors Weber and For- 
net of Germany. Inasmuch as the Americans 
apparently deemed a bacteriological examination 
to be sufficient for the determination of typhoid 
bacilli, while the foreigners did not place the 
same confidence in this procedure or in the in- 
volved nomenclature of American bacteriologists, 
an attempt was made to standardize all tests. 


_In view of the necessity of thorough standards 


of investigation and report to effectually wipe 
out typhoid fever from polluted water supplies, 
the action of the fifteenth congress should do 
much to hasten this desired day. 


Control of Infantile Paralysis 


Probably the most important meeting of this 
section or of the entire congress had to do with 
poliomyelitis or infantile paralysis, as it is popu- 
larly known. Following the excellent discussions 
by Professor Pettersson of Sweden, Dr. Flex- 
ner of New York and Dr. Landsteiner of Aus- 
tria, came the epochal announcement by Dr. M. 
J. Rosenau of Harvard, that the stable fly is an 
active transmitter of this disease. Dr. Rosenau 
has been successful in infecting monkeys through 
the agency of the bite of the stable fly. This 
undoubtedly represents the most important an- 
nouncement of the entire congress. The attacks 
now made upon the mosquito and the common 
house fly will be carried on against the stable 
fly and its breeding places. For the first time 
a rational plan for the elimination of infantile 
paralysis has been suggested and the control of 
the disease comes within the range of probability. 
This does not mean, however, that there are no 
other factors in the spread of infantile paralysis. 
Further research is required to determine 
whether it may not be carried by many other in- 
sects. 

In the line of preventive medicine was the 
plan for vaccinating against tuberculosis urged! 
by Dr. Vaughn of the University of Michigan and 
also Professor Volpino’s suggestion for the in- 
oculation of pellagrins. We are fairly alive to 
the significant proportions of tuberculosis in the 
United States, but we have not yet awakened to 
the fact that pellagra is gradually appearing over 
a wider area within our borders. Study and 
research into the cause and control of pellagra is 
a distinct problem. Apparently it is becoming 
more complex. There have been particularly 
extensive investigations of pellagra in the United 
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States and there is much to be learned from for- 
eign sources. 

the section on dietetic hygiene was note- 
worthy by virtue of the excellent variety of its 
program, though there were very few striking 
advances announced. 

Dr. John Long of Chicago precipitated interest- 
ing and vigorous discussion by his paper on sub- 
stances used in the preservation of food. As a 
result of his experience with a “poison squad,” 
he took issue. with Dr. Wiley as to the harm- 
fulness of benzoate of soda. The reopening of 
- this chemical question simply indicates that wide, 
authoritative, and co-operative investigation 
must be made of the various preservatives, in 
order that legislation relating to this important 
branch of dietetic hygiene may be based upon 
uniform and uncontrovertible experiences and 
experiments. 

Dr. Henderson of New Haven expressed the 
new view regarding ventilation, which was 
further dwelt upon in another section by Dr. 
Winslow of New York, that temperature and 
moisture of the atmosphere are the most impor- 
tant factors. His contention that inspired air 
is of less consequence than the air’s action upon 
the skin appeared to meet with favor despite the 
fact that Dr. Rosenau showed the harmfulness 
of the organic matter in expired air. The whole 
problem of ventilation is apparently undergoing 
a marked change, due to careful scientific in- 
vestigation, and the present attitude towards 
closed and open systems of ventilation should 
not be dogmatic until further investigation has 
been made. This is of the utmost importance 
in view of the present demand for revised meth- 
ods of ventilation in schools, offices and fac- 
tories. 

Dr. Brieger made a direct appeal for the ex- 
tension of public baths, on the grounds that they 
are as essential to health as public parks or com- 
fort stations. 


State and City Hygiene 


The section on state and municipal hygiene 
presented general arguments in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a national health bureau. Dr. 
Theodore Thompson of London and Dr. Weber 
of Germany both dwelt upon the immense ad- 
vantage to be derived from a centralized health 
system as opposed to the present decentralized 
methods in vogue in this country. It was brought 
out that health administration has been better 
developed by a single authority and by depart- 
mental systems with an executive head over 
each division of hygiene and sanitation. In view 
of our lax methods, America has much to learn 
from the experiences of England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and France. 

Much of value was to be gleaned from the dis- 
cussion by Drs. Rideal and Houston of London, 
who disagreed as to the storage of water for 
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drinking supplies. Dr. Houston felt that this 
procedure 1s proper for all water supplies later 
to be filtered and tends to prevent an emergency 
in case the filtration plant gives way at any time. 
Dr. Rideal felt that the effect of storage upon 
water is undesirable in that it does not really 
sterilize the water. He particularly advocated 
the use of ozone or chlorine for the chemical 
disinfection of drinking supplies. The ‘crux of 
the situation was pointed out by Dr. Sedgwick 
of Boston, who demanded the sanitary. control 
of watersheds where cities make use of an un- 
filtered water supply. This appears to be the 
most rational solution of the problem, in that it 
offers protection of the water supply in a sani- 
tary manner so as to make less necessary ster- 
ilization or filtration, valuable adjuncts though 
they be. f: 

In connection with the water supply naturally 
arises the problem of sewage disposal. The pres- 
ent status of sewage disposal seems to be prob- 
lematic. Dr. Kern of Paris brought out the 
fact that there is a wide difference of opinion as 
to the value of sewage purification by means of 
the septic tank and various oxidation methods; 
Professor Gaertner of Berlin doubted the value 
of the methods of sewage purification so eagerly 
recommended by Messrs. Watson and Fowler of 
Birmingham and Manchester, England. The 
gist of the remarks of Dr. Hering, president of 
the American Public Health Association, called 
for an analysis of different classes of refuse with 
reference to their potential liability to cause dis- 
ease or create a nuisance. He recommended that 
all types of refuse with the exception of ashes 
and rubbish should be buried or plowed under, 
although incineration appealed to him as a still 
more satisfactory method of dealing with all 
wastes. 

The discussions on housing presented very 
little that is new save that popular education is 
the main factor in securing housing reforms, as 
was pointed out by Mr. de Forest of New York. 
Sir George Mac Crae dwelt upon the importance 
of city planning with reference to housing con- 
ditions, instead of spending all the effort upon 
the consideration of the city beautiful. Without 
deprecating the esthetic side of city planning, 
he regarded the regulation of housing construc- 
tion as of greater importance to the public health. 
Land was to be utilized for the purpose of home 
building, and he felt that cities should increase 
their holdings of land so as to lessen the possibil- 
ity of land speculation. This advice appears to 
be most necessary in this country, and if muni- 
cipalities would avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunities, land values would not mount so steadily 
and housing conditions would be bettered. 

Dr. Neff of Foxborough, Mass., again called 
attention to the fact that many appear to forget 
that but a small proportion of the users of alco- 
hol are confirmed inebriates. His plea for cus- 
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todial care involved also greater attention to 
curative measures. A valuable contribution to 
hygienic procedure was suggested by Dr. Bar- 
nard of Indianapolis, who pointed out that a de- 
fect in all plans for sanitary food production con- 
sists in the fact that the handlers of the food re- 
ceive no inspection. In order to remedy this defect 
and to. prevent the spread of contagious diseases 
through food supplies, he advocated general 
regulations whereby all handlers of food from 
its raw state until its delivery to the customer 
should be under sanitary inspection. 

The suggestion of Dr. Barnard received re- 
enforcement in the section on the control of in- 
fectious diseases when Dr. Norris of New York 
asked for a clean bill of health from all em- 
ployes at hospitals and summer resorts in order 
to eliminate disease carriers of all kinds. The 
fact that typhoid fever is readily spread by ba- 
cilli-carrying cooks makes this particularly im- 
portant. 

Dr. Doty of New York pointed out that cloth- 
ing and infected rooms are less powerful sources 
of infection than the individual who is sick, while 
Dr. Chapin of Providence declared that air itself 
was scarcely to be regarded as a medium for 
the spread of infectious diseases. While neither 
of these views were received without mental 
reservation, it became evident that statistical re- 
search is essential in order to determine whether 
or not there is an immense wastage of public 
funds in fumigating plants. 


Oysters 


The oyster as a carrier of infectious diseases 
was partially defended by Dr. Pease, who de- 
clared that raw oysters are not as a rule dan- 
gerous from the middle of November to the 
middle of April. Inasmuch as the government 
has no control over oyster beds, he advocated 
strict attention by the various states to the water- 
ways in which oysters are grown and especial 
care to prevent the pollution of such places. 

The harmfulness of the common house-fly, 
which is at the basis of all fly-swatting campaigns, 
was reasserted in no uncertain terms by Dr. 
Howard of Washington and Professor Nuttall of 
Cambridge, England. 

The problem of the bacillus carrier was shown 
to be somewhat complicated, inasmuch as it is 
difficult to control the movement of such persons. 
Dr. Loeffler of Germany regarded it possible for 
the government to regulate their wanderings. 
While the American representatives appeared to 
be quite in harmony with this, it presents one of 
the most difficult of all questions that local health 
authorities have to solve. It is obvious that the 
bacillus carrier is a menace to the community, 
and further investigation will be necessary be- 
fore sufficient public opinion is created to sup- 
port prohibitive legislation or quarantine meth- 
ods. 
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No part of the discussion was more interesting 
than the discussion as to the vaccination treat- 
ment of typhoid fever. There is apparently in- 
sufficient evidence at present to warrant the as- 
sertion that sanitation is not an adequate factor 
in preventing the disease or that anti-typhoid 
inoculations are the sole factors for preventing 
it. While the clash occurred upon academic 
lines, the conclusion is obvious that further re- 
search and statistical study is essential to de- 
termine beyond cavil its effectiveness. 

The problem of bovine tuberculosis received 
its usual discussion, the gist of which was pre- 
sented by Dr. Park of New York. In his plea 
for more careful protection of the milk supply 
designed for infantile use, he reported that ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the children under five 
years who died from tuberculosis were in- 
fected with the bovine type of the germ. Dr. 
W. Ramsay Smith of South Australia presented 
the general value of the compulsory notification 
of pulmonary tuberculosis and pointed out its 
immense hygienic importance. The laxity of 
the laws in this country regarding the notifica- 
tion of tuberculosis is highly discreditable, and 
we shall never know how the disease is spread 
through the wandering of consumptives until 
there exists some carefully organized scheme of 
notification, and to this attention should be given 
by all our state boards of health. 


Hygienic Education 


From the standpoint of popular interest no 
section was more interesting than that of the 
hygiene of infancy and childhood, presided over 
by that pediatric pioneer, Dr. A. Jacobi of New 
York. The necessity of open-air schools and 
open-air instruction was insisted upon by Dr. 
Knopf of New York as a partial remedy for the 
3 per cent school population which he regards 
as suffering from tuberculosis. In addition to 
the economic waste resulting from the education 
of children whose average life is under eight 
years, he drew attention to the great loss to the 
country from the failure to give hygienic school 
houses to normal children. Inasmuch as at the 
present time there is a great increase in the num- 
ber of fresh air schools for anzmics and tuber- 
culous children, it seems timely that the sugges- 
tion for fresh air classes for normal children 
should be given more attention. Our present 
plan appears to be to wait until children are 
physically diseased before instituting the rem- 
edial measures which would be equally advan- 
tageous as a method of prevention. 

In the method of teaching hygiene in public 
schools the development of the theme along s0- 
cial lines was suggested by Dr. Wile of New 
York, with a view to securing intelligent citizen- 
ship as a result of hygienic instruction. Dr. 
Walker of New York precipitated active discus- 
sion by making it clear that with our present 
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methods of school disinfection it is impossible 
to prevent the transmission of disease within the 
schools, inasmuch as the children themselves are 
the most active carriers. The plan he has sug- 
gested for school disinfection is by means of the 
wet spray, as being the most effective, econom- 
ical, and certain. ; 

‘One of the most important papers from the so- 
cial point of view was the study of school chil- 
dren of the stockyards district given by Dr. 
Caroline Hedger of Chicago. Her statistical 
study showed retardation and physical defects 
to be most frequent among the children coming 
from families with low family incomes. The 
conclusion showed in a very convincing manner 
that the problem of retardation is closely bound 
with the economic conditions of the family, and 
is not wholly due to the defective arrangement 
of school curricula or to the question of late 
attendance upon school or the difficulties of lan- 
guage. : ‘4 

In connection with the problem of medical 
school inspection, Dr. Buergerstein of Vienna 
urged that more stringent measures be pursued 
by governmental authorities in order to secure 
adoption of the suggestions regarding the phys- 
ical improvement of school children. A great 
wastage occurs in any system of medical school 
inspection which does not include some plan for 
carrying out the advice given by the medical 
inspector. That such a plan is possible and de- 
sirable was evidenced by the results of Dr. 
‘Storey, who, by a plan of exclusion from classes, 
secured the active co-operation of parents, so 
that more than 90 per cent of the students under 
his care followed the advice recommended by the 
medical examiners, 


Heredity vs. Environment 


As an example of some of the unusual state- 
ments presented at the congress, Dr. Kerley of 
New York offered an interesting discussion at- 
tempting to prove that character building is de- 
pendent upon environment. He apparently 
places little stress upon the heredity factors in 
so far as they may influence character develop- 
ment. With the present fight for feeble-minded 
children the influence of environment may play 
an important role in child evolution, but it is not 
equal to that of heredity, as was shown by the 
papers by Dr. Goddard of Vineland, N. J., on 
The Prevention of Feeble-Mindedness and by Dr. 
Salmon on The Preventable Cause of Mental Dis- 
eases. The entire discussion on mental hygiene 
was illuminating as indicating the new attitude 
towards mental diseases, and seems to suggest 
that those who claim to be eugenists have before 
them a definite piece of research in order to de- 
termine statistically the relative importance of 
heredity and environment in the determination 
of weak character. Dr. Matus of Chili urged 
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the establishment of universal physical standards 
for children so that it may be possible to deter- 
mine whether or not a child really measures up 
to normal. 

The problem of the midwife received thor- 
ough discussion by Miss Noyes of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, and it was made apparent that 
the midwives bear a distinct place in the infant 
welfare problem. The discussion indicated a 
difference of opinion as to the field of useful- 
ness of midwives, but the consensus of opinion 
appeared to be in favor of education, licensure 
and municipal supervision. 

An important and suggestive meeting of this 
section was devoted to oral hygiene, the results 
of which may be summed up in the statement 
that as decay is preventable, proper mastication 
of food should be taught and adequate care of 
the teeth given during the first six years of life. 
The permanent teeth may be conserved by proper 
tooth-brush exercises. The dentists themselves 
were not strongly in favor of dental clinics, in- 
asmuch as their work is largely remedial and 
their possibilities for developing prophylactic 
work is decidedly limited. The dental nurse 
is advocated as being capable of doing effective 
training in such a way as to lessen dental caries. 

Mr. Folks of New York in a discussion of the 
foundling deprecated the free and easy manner 
in which so-called charitable institutions relieve 
healthy mothers of the care of their children. 
Inasmuch as the mortality rate among institu- 
tional children is far higher than among those 
living at home, by accepting the responsibility 
for the care of children institutions are virtually 
increasing the mortality rate. Particularly im- 
portant is it to protect childhood where parents 
have no real reason for being separated from 
their children. The actual number of abandoned 
children or true foundlings is surprisingly small, 
and the voluntary surrender of children to in- 
stitutions should be greatly restricted. 

The main theme of the section on military, 
naval and tropical hygiene dealt with the com- 
pulsory prevention of venereal diseases in the 
army and navy. There seemed to be general 
agreement that attempts to eradicate them are 
useless and that therefore prophylaxis is impera- 
tive. 

Dr. Seidelin of Liverpool, England, while an- 
nouncing the discovery of a parasite which may 
possibly be the cause of yellow fever, created 
considerable excitement by asserting that yellow 
fever still exists in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Drs. Sternberg, Craig and Birmingham of the 
United States Army promptly repudiated this 
suggestion and gave ample proof. Further im- 
portant discussion in this section related to the 
use of the anti-typhoid vaccine, following the 
paper by Dr. Fornet of Germany. The experi- 
ences of the armies in England, Germany, 
France, United States and Japan tend to show 
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that general vaccination is essential for pro- 
tecting large encampments, and must be a com- 
pulsory part of the military and naval hygiene of 
the future. 

The section on the hygiene of traffic and trans- 
portation dwelt with unusual force upon the 
spread of disease through transportation vehicles 
in the first place, and, secondly, through the un- 
sanitary construction camps which are to be 
found around all railway construction. 


Pamphleteering Immigrants 


In dealing with the problems of emigration 
and immigration Dr. Constas of Greece made 
valuable suggestions that may have immense 
value in guiding the future acts of the participat- 
ing nations. He advocated the compulsory exam- 
ination of each emigrant in his own country. He 
also suggested that immigrants who have been in 
contact with typhoid fever should be detained 
and vaccinated. His suggestion that each immi- 
grant upon landing should be given a pamphlet, 
written in his own language, that deals with the 
sanitary laws or regulations of his adopted coun- 
try, is certainly worthy of wide attention. 

The subject of the sub-section dealing with 
sex hygiene was fruitful of many valuable ideas. 
It was most interesting to note the distinctly 
feminine character of the audience, showing 
that women are becoming aroused to the interest 
of securing adequate and frank information on 
this most important subject. Dr. Kelly drew 
attention to the fact that attacks upon the pros- 
titute herself amounted to very little, that the 
saloon and brewery were in more ways related 
to this problem than the female offender. Dr. 
Kelly invoked the aid of the church and de- 
manded that it sing fewer hymns and take more 
part in this movement for eliminating the white 
slave traffic. Bleecker Van Wagenen of New 
Jersey, in an address on the question of surgical 
sterilization, stated the usual eugenic problems 
of controlling the breeding of paupers, the feeble- 
minded, criminals and other defectives. His va- 
rious remedies for controlling the present situ- 
ation included segregation, sterilization, eugenic 
education, restrictive marriage laws, better en- 
vironment and polygamy. It is needless to say 
that his advocacy of polygamy was hardly popu- 
lar, nor did the reasons given seem adequate to 
the women present. Dr. Bigelow’s discussion on 
sex hygiene was practically along the same line 
as the report of the committee for teaching sex 
hygiene. Their methods involved: the gradual 
education of children along biological lines, with 
lessons preferably given by the parents, and 
graded according to their mentality and pre- 
cocity. It was urged that the constructive fea- 
tures in sex education be dwelt upon, while the 
pathological side be relegated to the background. 
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Demography 

The section on demography was especially 
successful, The model bill which was suggested 
by Dr. Wilbur and which has been enacted into 
law in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
Kentucky and Virginia, apparently satisfied the 
delegates as being a valuable plan for securing 
the registration of vital statistics, such as should 
be adopted by the various cities. Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, proposed 
the compulsory registration of illegitimate chil- 
dren, and her suggestion will undoubtedly re- 
ceive adoption in some sections of the country. 

FE. B. Phelps of New York showed conclusively 
that despite the increase of population infant 
mortality has actually decreased throughout the 
United States, and especially during the past 
decade. While infant mortality is at present ex- 
ceedingly high, and unnecessarily so, in view of 
the fact that 50 per cent of the infant mortality 
is preventable, the decrease is absolute and gen- 
eral. According to Mr. Phelps, the establish- 
ment of milk stations is insufficient to affect to 
any large extent the total infant mortality. His 
plea is for universal education which will develop 
more intelligent motherhood and which will, 
through the home itself, give better attention to 
conserving infant lives. By this means alone 
will it be possible to make a marked decrease in 
the infant mortality rate. 

John Koren of Boston drew attention to the 
doubtful value of the statistics relating to crim- 
inals that are to be found throughout the world. 
It is well to contemplate his statement, grow- 
ing out of his expert work for the Census Bu- 
reau, that the criminal statistics of the United 
States fail to rise to even an approximate stand- 
ard of statistical value. Professor Field of Chicago 
made this fact even more patent by demonstrat- 
ing how little statistical information we have re- 
lating to heredity and crime, heredity and dis- 
ease and mental defects. His plea for conserva- 
tism in eugenics until adequate statistics are com- 
piled is in harmony with the findings of the 
International Eugenics Congress recently held 
in London. 

The position of women as a national asset was 
discussed in a most vital way by Dr. Zahn of 
Munich. He dwelt particularly upon women’s 
services as an educative force and as an inspira- 
tion for the home, while appreciating her value 
as an industrial force that has to be recognized 
in the present plan of industrial competition. 

The gauge of the conference lies in the recom- 
mendations to the participating nations. A tend- 
ency in all the resolutions is toward uniformity 
in standards and statistics. One involved the 
proposal that an international committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the methods of investigation, 
classification and differentiation of the organ- 
isms of the colon typhoid group. The purpose 
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of this move is to secure greater uniformity in 
these methods .and a provisional standard of 
certain tests which shall be recommended for 
the investigation of organisms belonging to this 
group. Two other resolutions favored uniform 
tabulation and analysis of the official returns of 
occupational diseases, with compulsory notifica- 
tion of such diseases in countries where it does 
not now exist. The designation by the navy of 
every country of a medical representative to 
confer with the representatives from. other 
navies and to recommend uniform methods and 
tables for expressing international naval statis- 
tics; the publication periodically (and, if prac- 
ticable, annually) in every country of statistics 
of births, deaths, marriages and divorces; the 
appointment by states or large cities which pub- 
lish demographic statistics of registrars or sim- 
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ilar officers sufficiently trained in medicine and 
demography to interpret demographic statistics, 
and adequate provision for the training of men 
fitted to fill such positions; the gathering, in con- 
nection with the census, of family statistics, in- 
cluding those of children both born and living; 
the publication of information giving the order 
of births in families; the appointment of a com- 
mission to report on the subject of uniformity of 
criminal statistics and especially uniform nomen- 
clature; the use in different countries of disin- 
fectants which can be controlled by a simple bac- 
terial test—these are other recommendations 
contained in the dozen or more resolutions 
passed by the congress. The permanent inter- 
national commission was instructed to take the 
necessary steps to create a permanent bureau 
for these international congresses in the future. 
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AND OTHER EQUALLY VARIED FACTORS WHICH TURN THE WORLD’S WORK INTO A 
PROBLEM OF LIFE AND HEALTH 


ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 


MEDICAL OFFICER (i910) ILLINOIS OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE COMMISSION 


ECTION IV of the International Congress 
S of Hygiene and Demography, devoted to 
the diseases and accidents of industry, was 
distinguished by the presence of several well- 
known foreign members, as Sir Thomas Oliver, 
the foremost British authority on dangerous 
trades, Sir Arthur Whitelegge, chief officer of the 
British Factory Inspection Department, and Pro- 
fessor von Frankl-Hochwart of the University of 
Vienna, a noted neurologist. 

Perhaps it was the presence of these men in 
the audience that made one listen a little criti- 
cally to the American papers with their continu- 
ally recurring references to the financial aspect 
of the problems the section was studying. Of 
course, we know that the waste of human life 
and strength means a loss of money value to the 
community, but is it necessary to lay stress on this 
point when you are addressing an audience of 
physicians, sanitarians and social workers, none 
of whom thinks that the money loss is the real 
measure of the evil? 

As one listened with the ears of the foreign 
visitors, one had the mortifying conviction that 
they would depart with all their preconceived 
ideas strengthened, to declare that it is quite true 
that Americans measure everything in life in 
dollars and cents. Yet most of the men who 
were conveying this impression are as far as pos- 
sible from holding a mercenary view of life. 
They were simply using what they supposed to 
be the strongest argument. One could not help 
wishing that the speakers had taken for granted 


in their auditors a respect for life and health 
simply as life and health and not as an economic 
asset to the community. 

The first session was one of the best of the 
week, dealing as it did with the subject of fatigue 
as a disease-producing factor. Dr. F. S. Lee, 
whose paper should really be printed in full, 
took up the effect of temperature and humidity 
on fatigue. The results of these elements, seen 
most clearly in life in the tropics, may also be 
studied in such occupations as mining, baking, 
laundering, canning and cotton weaving, which 
must be carried on under tropical conditions. We 
all know how much more exhausting the heat is 
in summer when it is accompanied by great hu- 
midity and the reasons for this were given by 
Dr. Lee. A high degree of humidity lessens 
evaporation from the body and the accompany- 
ing elimination of bodily heat; therefore, the 
temperature of the body rises, a feverish con- 
dition with rise of temperature comes on, and 
this affords the proper chemical condition for ex- ' 
cessive susceptibility to fatigue. In fever there 
is an increased breaking dewn especially of pro- 
tein bodies and an incomplete oxidation so that 
intermediate products accumulate in the blood 
and these substances, lactic acid and other acids, 
for example, are poisonous or fatiguing to the 
muscles. Naturally this condition is increased if 
muscular work is done at the same time. 

Other papers dealing with fatigue were Dr. 
Blake’s on the effect of unnecessary and irri- 
tating noise and Dr. Gould’s on eye strain, both 
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of them, curiously enough, drawing their illustra- 
tions from the telephone girls who bid fair to 
become the stock laboratory material for research 
into the industrial neuroses. Josephine Goldmark 
called attention to the fact that fatigue is the 
most widely spread disease-producing factor in 
industry, affecting, as it does, the largest number 
of workers, many of them in occupations inher- 
ently harmless, but accompanied by excessive 
strain through speeding up or long hours. She 
made a strong plea for scientific research into 
the fatigue of different industries, whether 
caused by monotony or overspeeding, or by over- 
long hours. 

It is hard to select from the wealth of mate- 
rial provided by the five days’ session of this sec- 
tion those subjects that would be most interest- 
ing to readers of THE Survey. Perhaps the pa- 
pers on smoke as a disease producer would be 
as timely as any. Pittsburgh, appropriately 
enough, is making a study of her smoke problem, 
and Dr. William Charles White, of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh, gave 
a very interesting report, illustrated with charts, 
of investigations into the influence of density 
of smoke on mortality from acute and chronic 
pulmonary infections, taking pneumonia and 
tuberculosis as typical instances. Pittsburgh, as 
he pointed out, is specially well adapted to such 
a study because of the hills which surround the 
centers of smoke production in the city and make 
areas of well-defined density in the valleys along 
the rivers, with areas of lessened density on the 
low-lying hills and comparative freedom from 
smoke on the higher hills. The smokiest regions 
are inhabited not only by the poor, but by very 
well-to-do people, which makes it possible to 
rule out poverty and overcrowding as influencing 
the results. 

The determination of smoke density was made 
by precipitating the smoke content of different 
quantities of air, not as has been done in fed- 
eral investigations by the distance of vision from 
certain observation centers, a method which the 
Pittsburgh investigators consider to be of little 
value. Dr. White’s chart showed that the curves 
of smoke density and of mortality from tuber- 
culosis in the different wards do not run paral- 
lel, that Pittsburgh has a comparatively low 
death rate from tuberculosis and that the latter 
is apparently unaffected by the smoke content 
of the air. With pneumonia, however, the case 
is quite different. Here there is a remarkable 
parallelism in the two curves and such factors 
as density of population and poverty are appar- 
ently of little importance, for the prosperous dis- 
tricts have as high a proportion of deaths from 
pneumonia as the poorer districts, if their smoke 
density is the same. Dr. White said that pneu- 
monia had of late years assumed a terribly acute 
and fatal form in Pittsburgh and that he was 
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convinced that smoke was a very important fac- 
tor in the severity of the disease. He urged that 
a popular crusade for the prevention of pneu- 
monia be inaugurated, which should use the same 
methods as the successful crusades for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. 

The dust and smoke problem was also the sub- 
ject of the first public address, that given on 
Monday evening by Sir Thomas Oliver, who il- 
lustrated by means of lantern slides the slow 
hardening effect on the lung tissue of successive 
deposits of so-called harmless dust and soot. He 
made some interesting statements as to the in- 
creasing evils of dust stirred up by automobiles. 
In England he declared it has become evident 
that the vegetation along roads frequented by 
motor cars is gradually becoming stunted, that 
birds are deserting such regions and that fish 
are disappearing from the streams crossed by 
such roads, all these changes being caused by 
the choking effect of the dust. 

Two papers, one English, the other American, 
dealt with the relation between infant mortality 
and the factory work of women. Apparently the 
material for study was similar in the two coun- 
tries, but the conclusions arrived at are differ- 
ent. Dr. Reid, working in Staffordshire, England, 
compares two groups of families in the same do- 
mestic circumstances and with the same hygienic 
surroundings, but in the case of one group, the 
inhabitants of the pottery towns, women are em- 
ployed in factory work after marriage, while in 
the second group living in the iron and colliery 
towns there is no employment for women. The 
average infant mortality in the pottery towns 
exceeded that in the other towns by 28 per cent 
for a period covering thirty years. An intensive 
study of the histories of 5,000 infants under one 
year of age born in families of the artisan class 
in the pottery towns in 1908 showed that the rate 
was 43 per cent for babies of factory mothers 
in excess of the rate for babies of mothers em- 
ployed at home. 

Following this paper, Charles Verrill gave the 
results of a similar study made in Fall River 
by the Bureau of Labor. Here the mortality 
among babies of mothers who work in factories 
is compared with that of babies of mothers in 
the same social class but not so employed. The 
conclusions gained in Fall River are quite differ- 
ent from Dr. Reid’s as far as the influence of 
factory labor is concerned. It would seem at 
first sight as if there must be a close connection 
between an infant mortality rate of 177.6 per 
thousand births and the employment of 29.8 per 
cent of the women over ten years of age in the 
cotton mills, but the bureau’s investigators, who 
inquired minutely into 580 of the infant deaths 
in 1908, were unable to find that factory labor 
on the part of the mother played an important 
role in the death of these babies. Improper feed- 
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ing and lack of intelligent care was responsible 
for the high mortality among children of moth- 
ers at home as well as those of mothers at work 
and the improper feeding was usually not due to 
the, mother’s employment, for only 7.7 per cent 
were prevented by their work from nursing their 
babies. The others either could not for lack 
of breast milk, or were unwilling to do so. Mr. 
Verrill concludes that the cause of the excess- 
ive infant mortality in Fall River is to be found 
in the mother’s ignorance of the simplest re- 
quirements of hygiene, all other causes being sec- 
ondary to this. 

Two papers from New York belonged logic- 
ally together and should really have been given 
in the following order, first that of Dr. Annie 
Daniels on home work in the tenements, showing 
the widespread evils of home industry, with its 
practically complete freedom from legal regula- 
tion, and second the paper by Lillian D. Wald, 
of the Nurses’ Settlement, giving a picture in 
strong contrast to this—that of an industry in 
which conditions and hours of work are con- 
trolled by rules formulated in joint conference 
by employers and employes. That the evils of 
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home industry are not peculiar to our country 
was made evident by M. Marié-Davy, whose pa- 
per on the situation in France revealed the same 
deplorable conditions resulting from the same re- 
luctance to interfere with what have been held to 
be the rights of the home. Dr. Ludwig Teleky 
of Vienna, spoke of the need in Austria of legis- 
lative control for home industries, especially the 
raising of the age limit for such work to sixteen 
years and the prohibition of work in dangerous 
occupations under eighteen years. Austria- 
Hungary has one of the worst home industries, 
if not the worst, very largely developed, namely, 
the making of cheap pottery, which is covered 
with lead glaze and decorated with lead colors. 
Dr. Teleky thinks these home potteries are re- 
sponsible for most of the lead poisoning occur- 
ring among Austrian and Hungarian potters. 
The papers on hook-worm disease, on brass 
poisoning and lead poisoning, on caisson disease, 
on tuberculosis, and on the accidents of industry, 
were of equally vital importance. They would 


well repay reading in the proceedings soon to be 
published. 


ILLUSTRATING THE WORK AGAINST INJURY AND DEATH ON RAILROADS 


é Hxhibit of the New York Central Railroad—one of fifty or more spaces given to commercial 
and industrial concerns to show methods of protecting life and health. While illustrating some of 
a : discussed before Section IV 
exhibit also embodied some of the ways of ‘“‘putting ideas across’ described by Mr. Harrison in the 


the accident prevention schemes 


article beginning on the next page, 


of the congress, this part of the 
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INVENTING FOR 
HEALTH 
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A Picture Summary of the Health Exhibit 
of the Fifteenth International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography 

eke ee 


T THE patent office in Wash- 
ington patent number one 
million was recently issued. 

It was something of an event. It 
meant that American genius had pro- 
duced a million ideas which almost 
a million people believed it would pay 
to protect. And 
the bedlam of 
models embody- 
ing these ideas 
make an exten- 
sive showing—a 
continuing exhi- 
bit, if you please 
—of America’s 
commercial and 
industrial enter- 
prise. 

A month ago 
Washington had 


FIELD HOSPITAL UNITED STATES ARMY 


Set up on the exposition grounds and supplied with its regular quota 


of officers and men. 


By SHELBY M. HARRISON 


KEK 


Photographs taken for the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, by Dr. Millard 
Knowlton, of the New Jersey Board 
of Health, and E. G. Routzahn, of 
the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits. x * x 


on display the creations of another 
kind of inventive genius. It was an 
exhibition of methods for safe- 
guarding life and for populariz- 

ing the best knowledge on 


X how to keep well,—in this 


country, a relatively new field 
as compared 
with that of eco- 
nomic invention. 
With life and 
health universal- 
ly recognized as 
of greater im- 
portance than 
anything else, 
our dilatory and 
ungenerous inter- 
est as a nation in 
spreading knowl- 
edge of public 


OPEN-AIR KITCHEN OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


Outside the exhibition hall the army showed various types of stoves and ovens adapted for quick 
movements. Screened bread racks are seen in the first tent on the right. 
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The exhibit of the National Committee on Mental Hygiene set an excellent example in, topical and 
unified groupings of material. ; 


health would seem unexplainable if it were not 
exactly in keeping with the federal government’s 
policy of expending disproportionately larger 
sums on the health of cattle, hogs and other 
livé stock than on human beings. It is analogous 
also to the practice of our cities in spending dis- 
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proportionately larger amounts for thé protection 
of property from fire than for the protection of 
human beings from sickness, disease and death. 
This second collection was the Exhibition on 
‘Health of the Fifteenth International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography; and it represented 
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STOVES AND KITCHEN UTENSILS TO FIT LITTLE HANDS 


An exhibit of attractive models showing methods used in the Louisa M. Alcott Club, Boston, in 
teaching household, personal] and public hygiene to children from four to fourteen years of age. 
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“NO RATS, NO FLEAS; 
NO PLAGUE DISEASH” 


Model showing the breed- 
ing places of rats which 
constitute a public menace. 
through the possibility of. 
spreading plague. From 
exhibit of United States 
Public Health Service. 


HOME INSTRUCTION IN 
FOODS AND COOKING 


A new idea in models 
showing healthful and un- 
healthful meals for both 
children and adults. Part 
of exhibit of New York 
Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 


INVENTING FOR HEALTH 


the first attempt in this country to make a na- 
tional exhibit of all phases of health work. The 
general subjects treated were: hygiene of in- 
fancy and childhood, sanitary control of food and 
food supplies, school hygiene, oral hygiene, hy- 
giene of exercise, industrial hygiene, military and 
naval hygiene, sex hygiene, mental hygiene, com- 
municable diseases and hospitals, sewage and wa- 
ter supplies, state and municipal hygiene, housing 
and vital statistics; and it included exhibits from 
more than 230 organizations. Of these, some- 
thing over forty were from local organizations 
privately financed; eleven were from state or- 
ganizations privately supported, and nineteen 
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show sanitation plans for government posts. 


from national organizations also privately sup- 
ported; while thirty-eight were official state de- 
partment exhibits, fifty had city government 
backing and fifteen represented federal govern- 
ment departments and bureaus. Upwards of 
fifty were exhibits owned by commercial and 
industrial concerns. ie 

But the thirty-eight state exhibitors came from 
only half as many states—practically all north of 
the Mason and Dixon line—New York and Massa- 
chusetts sending the greater number. Of the 
city exhibits, privately financed, New York and 
Boston sent most. A number of large cities and 
many states were not represented; but even then 
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there was too much material for the space avail- 
able, making the whole exhibition cramped. In- 
cidentally this appearance was emphasized by 
the highly colored bunting which draped the ceil- 
ings and confused the view instead of tending to 
set things out in clear relief. 

While the possibilities for novel methods of! 
graphically presenting information were by no! 
means exhausted, a considerable variety was 
used. Photographs and placards were more uni- 
versally employed than any other one device. 
Both were in varying sizes, some of the photo- 
graphs being well labeled, but others had too lit- 
tle accompanying explanation and many had far 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN HEALTH AND SANITATION 


A part of the exhibit of the United States Public Health Service showing data on insect dis- 
ease carriers, causes of death among miners, hook-worm disease, rabies and tetanus. 


The models 


more than would be read by one passer-by in ten. 
The placards were white, gray, black and a few 
between-shades, with Roman and old English let- 
tering, usually too much of the kind used. There 
were charts showing quantities and proportions 
by circles, pyramids, rectangles, parallel lines and 
curves, most of them very effective; maps with 
shown by colors, cross-hatchings, vari- 
colored pins and stickers; bottles and jars show- 
ing relations and proportions by different colored 
matbles and beans; miniatures and models of 
school houses, hospitals and asylums. Realistic 
reproductions were used even farther; in one 
were shown typical healthful and unhealthful 


IN THE GLOW OF THH CAMP FIRE 


Exhibit of the Camp Fire Girls illustrating an attractive 
feature of the movement. 


meals for children by using plaster of Paris mod- 
els of dishes and foods, the latter painted in 
natural colors; another reproduced a model life- 
sized dental clinic ready for use; and still an- 
other showed typical good and bad food store 
conditions, with real pumpkins, potatoes, cab- 
bages, pies, cakes and doughnuts on hand. 
Specimens of diseased flesh and bone preserved 
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CROSS-SHCTION MODEL 
Showing floor and wall plans and their construction. 


in alcohol represented another type of display; 
and at another end of the hall’ were live boys, 
who had suffered from hook-worm disease and 
were then under treatment. 
Moving devices did not figure prominently; 
they consisted chiefly in the flashing of electri¢ 
lights in groups and at various intervals. Three 
state health cars, fitted up to spread health knowl- 
edge in California, Louisiana, and Maryland, 
were open to visitors in the local Union Station. 
At most of the exhibit booths printed pam- 
phlets were handed out; and a few exhibitors, 
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EFFECTIVE PROPAGANDA AGAINST INFANT DEATHS 


One of the best unified exhibits displayed. Panels are of uniform Size and f 


and easily transportable cases. 


old into compact 


The model for a receiving home for foundlings and mothers with 


their babies was part of the exhibit of the Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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realizing the importance of 
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pital, a field commissary with 
demonstrations of bread bak- 
ing in the field, and a camp 
of Boy Scouts were to be 
seen. A detailed description 
of each exhibit is neither 
possible nor desirable here; 
a better idea is to be had 
from the accompanying pho- 
tographs. 

see. & The Committee on Or- 
ganization of the Interna- 
tional Congress awarded tes- 
timonials for specially meri- 
torious exhibits. In deciding 
the awards the jury con- 
sidered originality of treat- 


ment of the subject material, 
Charts and maps of excellent mechanical workmanship but illustrating the need method of presentation, and 
for standardizing shapes and sizes of exhibit material. care displayed in the prepar- 


ation of the exhibit. The 
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POPULATION STHPPING STONES IN NEW YORK CITY 


i vi i "OW i Yew rk City. An interesting 

A series of cubes showing the population growth by decades in New York City. - ing 

and Gel) executed idea of doubtful value except to the mathematician, who can estimate the relative 

volumes of cubes. The second cube at the right end is over 50 per cent larger than its immediate 
neighbor on the right, a fact not clear at first to the untrained eye. 
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testimonials took the form of diplomas of su- 
perior merit and diplomas of merit, sixteen of 
the former being awarded and ‘something like 
fifty of the latter. 


Those receiving diplomas of superior merit 
were: 


American Association for Study and Prevention 
of Agriculture, for an exhibit of the work of 
vention of undue infant mortality; 

Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, for an exhibit of the work of 
the bureau in relation to pure foods and drugs; 
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Medical Department, United States Army, for 
an exhibit showing the investigation and meth- 
ods of eradication of certain communicable 
diseases; 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene for 
exhibits illustrating 

a, Causes of the apparent increase of in- 
sanity ; 

b. Heredity of feeble-mindedness ; 

c. Means for the prevention of insanity; 


American Museum of Natural History for ex- 
hibits 


i Syphilis 
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From the Army Museum: It was this sex hygiene section which provoked most discussion and 
sharp differences of opinion as to how far pathological conditions should be portrayed in exhibits 


before popular audiences. 


Oral Hygiene Committee of the National Dental 
Association and National Mouth Hygiene As- 
sociation for an exhibit on oral hygiene; 


Department of Education of the City of New 
York for an exhibit of its work in physical 
training; 

Massachusetts State Board of Health for an ex- 
hibit on the hygiene of occupations; 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
for an exhibit on the mortality of occupations; 


Experimental Shoe Board, War Department, for 
an exhibit of the work of this board; 


a. Glass models of pathogenic bacteria; 
b. On pollution of water and purification of 
water and sewage; 

Sewer Department, District of Columbia, for an 
exhibit illustrating the construction and main- 
tenance of sewers; 

Massachusetts State Board of Health for an ex- 
hibit of its work in state and munipical hy- 
giene, 

American Federation for Sex Hygiene for an 
exhibit on methods of teaching sex hygiene. 
American Medical Association for an exhibit of 

dangerous or fraudulent patent medicines. 
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A much enlarged fly with Death astride, 
exhibit, attracted wide attention. 


DEATH’S MESSENGER 


a part of the Indiana State Board of Health 
Note the heayy ceiling decorations and the aspect of confusion 
they throw upon the exhibit, an unfortunate effect observed in many parts of the hall. 
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ARTURO GIOVANNITTI 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


ism of an imprisoned tinker. We in 

America today are quick to respond to 
the poet of a Russian dungeon who sings of the 
wrongs of Russian peasants. But what of a lyric 
singer in a New England jail, whose arraign- 
ment of American democracy would put it on a 
par with Russian despotism? 

Some of us may not follow him all the way 
because, though we acknowledge substantial jus- 
tice in his criticism, we believe that the struc- 
ture of democracy can be restored by other 
means than by destroying to rebuild on new foun- 


H'= England came to echo the protestant- 


1The poems are quoted from the International Sociatist 
Review and the New York Call. 
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dations. But we are forced to recognize in the 
work of the Italian, Arturo Giovannitti, on trial 
in Salem for complicity in the murder of Anna 
Lopizzo in Lawrence, the first American poems 
in a world-wide outpouring of working class 
verse that is giving literary expression to that 
revolt against our present day institutions, in- 
dustrial and political, which has expressed itself 
in action in the last three years in the mass 
strikes all over Europe, from Barcelona anti- 
militarists to disfranchised Belgian workers. 
More particularly Giovannitti represents the 
polyglot internationalism of the industrial 
workers of Lawrence, for he is an Italian immi- 
grant, only twelve years in this country, who has 
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turned his hand to any kind 
of work, from that of the 
mine to teaching languages 
and editing the organ of the 
Italian- American industrial - 
socialists. He had written not 
only Italian prose and verse, 
but some English verse before 
his arrest. Among others is a 
poem called Blind Men, ad- 
dressed to orthodox Christians, 
which is interesting in view of 
the fact that soon after he 
came to America he entered a 
Protestant theological semin- 
ary intending to prepare for 
the ministry. 

It was as he sat with Joe 
Ettor on the Prisoner’s Bench 
in Lawrence Court House that 
Giovannitti wrote the first of 
five English prison poems which give an idea of 
his poetic message and of his adequacy to ex- 
press that message in a language which to an 
Italian poet whose message was not true for 
all nations would be exotic: 


Passed here, all wrecks from the tempestuous main 
Of life have washed the tides of time; 

Rags of .bodies and souls, furies and pains, 
Horrors and passions awful yet sublime, 

All passed here to their doom. Nothing remains 
Of all the tasteless dregs of sin and crime 

But stains of tears, and stains of blood, and stains 
Of the inn’s vomit and the brothel’s grime. 

And now we too must sit here, Joe. Don’t dust 
These boards on which our wretched brothers fell. 

They’re still clean; there’s no reason for disgust; 
For the fat millionaire’s disgusting stench 

Is not here, nor the preacher’s saintly smell, 
And the judge—he never sat upon this bench. 


From Lawrence jail, soon after, he wrote his 
indictment of the republic, which he inscribes 
“July 4—July 14”: 


A Goddess of the common weal, 


. ° . < . 


Not hers the wisdom which decrees 
That time alone can wrongs allay, 
Not hers the craven heart to pray 

And barter Liberty for peace. 


Not hers the fear to hesitate 
When shame and misery cry out: 
“Love has no patience, Truth no doubt 
And Right and Justice cannot wait.” 


She called 5 , 3 3 


The Mob, the mightiest judge of all, 
To hear the Rights of Man came out, 
And every word became a shout, 

And every shout a cannon ball. 


And when upon the great sunrise 
Flew her disheveled victories 
To all the land and all the seas, 
Like angry eagles in the skies, 
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To ring the call of Brotherhood 
And hail Mankind from shore to shore, 
Wrapt in her splendid tricolor, 

The People’s virgin pride she stood. 


This was the dawn. But when the day 
Wore out . : * . 5 


When night with velvet sandaled feet 
Stole in her chamber’s solitude 
Behold! she lay there naked, lewd, 

} A drunken harlot of the street, 


With withered breasts and shaggy hair 
Soiled by each wanton, frothy kiss, 
Between a sergeant of police 

And an old dribbling millionaire. 
But if our nineteenth cen- 

tury republic has to his mind 

been prostituted, the Mob has 
in the meantime become the 

Thinker. In the late spring 

two poems on Rodin’s Thinker 

came out almost simultaneous- 
ly; one by James Oppen- 
heim, the other by Giovannitti. They form an 
interesting contrast; the one filled with all the 
graces of style, even to the rhythm of a refrain; 
the other irregular in meter and almost incoher- 
ent in parts, depending for its claim to poetic 
excellence on the strength and daring of the 
thought. In contrast with Giovannitti’s Man, in 
whose hand lies the making of the future, Mr. 

Oppenheim’s Thinker’ is a musing Caliban. Here 

is the Oppenheim poem: 


Thinks he: I come of a race of brutes, 
Tillers and killers and such: 

Whose life was a feeding, a toiling and breeding, 
And their joy was none too much. 

Thinks he: our masters have given us light 
Better their rule to obey: 

Machines need brains to get good gains 
And the brutes must pass away. 


. . . ° . . 


Thinks he: we’ve paid in ages of sweat— 
Must we pay again and again? 

What if black ink shall set us to think, 
And thinking shall make us men? 


Mr. Oppenheim is the. reflective 


observer ; 
Giovannitti is the apostle: 


Think, think! Since time and life began 
Your mind has only feared and slept; 

Of all the beasts they called you man 
Only because you toiled and wept. 


Of all the ages firmly set, 
Lone pillar of the world, you stood, 
Beyond your hunger and your sweat, 
You never knew nor understood, 


Till now 5 ‘ 


. ° 


Think, think! While breaks in you the dawn, 
Crouched at your feet the world lies still. 
It has no power but your brawn, 
It has no wisdom but your will. 


See American Magazine for June, 1912. 
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Beyond your flesh and mind and blood, 
Nothing there is to live and do. 

There is no man, there is no God, 
There is not anything but you. 


Think, think! What every age and land 
Thought an eternal mystery. 

What sages could not understand, 
And saints and poets could not see, 


From. you, the chained, reviled outcast, 
From you, the brute, inert and dumb, 
Shall, through your wakened thought, at 

The message of tomorrow come. 


last, 


It cometh like a flash of light, 
Of truth to save and to redeem, 
And, whether Love or Dynamite, 
Shall blaze the pathway to your Dream. 


The Thinker is not the only one of Giovan- 
nitti’s poems which suffers from defects of style. 
All except the Prisoner’s Bench, the metrical de- 
fect in the last line of which may be intentional, 
have irregularities in meter as well as lapses into 
incoherency of expression; none is deficient in 
thought or the power to arouse “terror and pity.” 

Because it struggles with no metrical limita- 
tions, and because it expresses, as it has never 
been expressed in English, at once the psychology 
of the prisoner and the protest against the law 
that herds in a common jail the “apostle and 
the poet,” together with the “hired assassin, the 
embezzler, the raper and the prostitute,” The 
Walker, written after six months in jail, is the 
best of Giovannitti’s poems. 


THE WALKER 


I hear footsteps over my head all night. 

They come and they go. Again they come and again 
they go all night. 

They come one eternity in four paces and they go one 
eternity in four paces, and between the coming and 
the going there is Silence and the Night and the 
Infinite. 

For infinite are the nine feet of a prison cell, and endless 

~ igs the march of him who walks between the yellow 
brick wall and the red iron gate, thinking things 
that cannot be chained and cannot be locked, but 
that wander far away in the sunlit world, in their 
wild pilgrimage after destined goals. 

Throughout the restless night I hear the footsteps over 
my head. 

Who walks? I do not know. 
jail, the sleepless brain, 
WALKER. 

One—two—three—four : four paces and the wall. 

One—two—three—four : four paces and the iron gate. 

He has measured the space, he has measured {it accu- 
rately, scrupulously, minutely, so many feet, so many 
inches, so many fractions of an inch for each of the 
four paces. 

One—two—three—four. Each step sounds heavy and 
hollow over my head, and the echo of each step 
sounds hollow within my head as I count them in 
suspense and in fear that cnce, perhaps, in the end- 
less walk, there may be five steps instead of four 
between the yellow brick wall and the red iron gate. 

But he has measured the space so accurately, so scrupu- 
lously, so minutely, that nothing breaks the grave 
rhythm of the slow phantastic march. 


It is the phantom of the 
a man, the man, THD 
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When all are asleep (and who knows but I when they 
all sleep?) three things are still awake in the night: 
the Walker, my heart, and the old clock which has 
the soul of a fiend, for never, since a coarse hand 
with red hair on its fingers swung the first time 
the pendulum in the jail, has the old clock tick- 
tocked a full hour of joy. 

Yet the old clock which marks everything and records 
everything and to everything sounds the death knell, 
the wise old clock that knows everything, does not 
know the number of the footsteps of the Walker nor 
the throbs of my heart. 

For neither for the Walker nor for my heart is there 
a second, a minute, an hour, or anything that is in 
the old clock; there is nothing but the night, the. 
sleepless night, and footsteps that go, and footsteps. 
that come and the wild tumultuous beatings that 
trail after them forever. 

a s 2 

All the sounds of the living beings and inanimate things, 
and all the voices and all the noises of the night, I 
have heard in my wistful vigil. 

I have heard the moans of him who bewails a thing 
that is dead and the sighs of him who tries to 
smother a thing that will not die; 

I have heard the stifled sobs of the one who prays 
with his head under the coarse blanket and the 
whisperings of the one who prays with his forehead 
on the hard cold stone of the floor; 

I have heard him who laughs the shrill sinister laugh 
of folly at the horror rampant on the yellow wall 
and at the red eyes of the nightmare glaring through 
the iron bars; 

I have heard in the sudden icy silence him who coughs 
a dry ringing metallic cough and wished madly that 
his throat would not rattle so and that he would 
not spit on the floor, for no sound was more atrocious 
than that of his sputum upon the floor; 

I have heard him who swears fearsome oaths which 1 
listen to in reverence and in awe, for they are 
holier than the virgin’s prayer ; 

And I have heard, most terrible of all, the silence of 
two hundred brains all possessed by one single re- 
lentless unforgiving desperate thought. 

All this I have heard in the watchful night, 

And the murmur of the wind beyond the walls, 

And the tolls of a distant bell, 

And the remotest echoes of the accursed city, 

And the terrible beatings, wild beatings, mad beatings 
of the one Heart which is nearest to my heart. 

All this I have heard in the still night; 

But nothing is louder, harder, drearier, mightier, more 
awful, than the footsteps I hear over my head all 
night. 

Yet fearsome and terrible are all the footsteps of men 
upon the earth, for they either descend or elimb. 
They descend from little mounds and high peaks and 
lofty altitudes, through wide roads and narrow paths, 
down noble marble stairs and creaky stairs of wood, 
and some go down to the street, and some go down 
to the cellar, and some down to the pits of shame 
and infamy, and still some to the glory of an un- 
fathonable abyss where there is nothing but the 

staring white stony eyeballs of Destiny. 

And again other footsteps climb. They climb to life 
and to love, to fame, to power, to vanity, to truth, 
to glory, and to the gallows: to everything but 
Freedom and the Ideal. 

And they all climb the same roads and the same stairs 
others go down; for never, since man began to 
think how to overcome and overpass man, have 
other roads and other stairs been found. 

They descend and they climb, the fearful footsteps of 
men, and some drag, some speed, some trot, some 
run; the footsteps are quiet, slow, noisy, brisk, 
quick, feverish, mad, and most awful is their cadence 
to hear for the one who stands still. 
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But of all the footsteps of men that either descend or 
climb, no footsteps are as fearsome and terrible as 
those that go straight on the dead level of a prison 


floor from a yellow stone wall to a red iron gate. 
* * * 


All through the night he walks and he thinks. Is it 
more frightful because he walks and his footsteps 
sound hollow over my head, or because he thinks and 
does not speak? 

But does he think? Why should he think? Do I think? 
I only hear the footsteps and count them. four 
steps and the wall. Four steps and the gate. But 


beyond? Beyond? 
He does not go beyond. 


Where does he go beyond? 

His thought breaks there on 
the iron gate. Perhaps it breaks like a wave of 
rage, perhaps like a sudden flow of hope, but it 
always returns to beat the wall like a billow of 
helplessness and despair. 

He walks to and fro within the narrowness of this ever 
storming and furious thought. Only one thought, 
constant, fixed, immovable, sinister, without power 
and without voice. 

A thought of madness, frenzy, agony, and despair, a 
hell-brewed thought for it is a natural thought. All 
things natural are things impossible so long as there 
are jails in the world—bread, work, happiness, peace, 
love. 

But he does not think of this. As he walks he thinks 
of the most superhuman, the most unattainable, the 
most impossible things in the world. 

‘He thinks of a small brass key that turns half aroand 

: and throws open the iron gate. 

* * * 

That is all that the Walker thinks, as he walks through- 
out the night. 

And that is what two hundred minds drowned in the 
darkness and the silence of the night think and that 
is what I think. 

Wonderful is the holy wisdom of the jail that makes 
all think the same thought. Marvelous is the provi- 
dence of the law that equalizes all even in mind 

: and sentiment. Fallen is the last barrier of privi- 

| lege, the aristocracy of the intellect. The democracy 
of reason has levelled all the two hundred minds to 
the common surface of the same thought. 

I, who have never killed, think like the murderer; 

I, who have never stolen, reason like the thief; 

I think, reason, wish, hope, doubt, wait like the hired 

; assassin, the embezzler, the forger, the counterfeiter, 

| the incestuous, the raper, the prostitute, the pimp, 

{ the drunkard,—I—I who used to think of love and 

' life and the flowers and song and beauty and the 
ideal. 

A little key, a little key as little as my little finger, a 
little key of shiny brass. 

All my ideas, my thoughts, my dreams are congealed in a 
little key of shiny brass, 

All my brains, all my soul, all the suddenly surging latent 

powers of my life are in the pocket of a white- 

haired man dressed in blue. 

is powerful, great, formidable, the man with the 

white hair, for he has in his pocket the mighty 

talisman which makes one man cry and one man 
pray, and one laugh, and one walk, and all keep 
awake and think the same maddening thought. 

Greater than all men is the man with the white hair 
and the little brass key, for no man in the world 
could compel two hundred men to think the same 
thought. Surely when the light breaks I shall write 
an ode, nay, a2 hymn, unto him, and shall hail him 
greater than Mohammed and Arbues and Torquemada 
and Mesmer, and all the other masters of other men’s 
thoughts. I shall call him Almighty for he holds 
everything of all and of me in a little brass kev 
in his pocket. 

Everything of me he holds but the branding iron of 
contempt and the clamor of hatred for the most 
monstrous cabala that can make the apostle and 


He 
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the murderer, ‘the poet and the procurer, think of 
the same key, the same gate and the same exit on 
the different sunlit highways of life. 

* * * 

My brother, do not walk any more. 

It is wrong to walk on a grave. It is a sacrilege to 
walk four steps from the headstone to the foot and 
four steps from the foot to the headstone. 

If you stop walking, my brother, this will be no longer 
a grave; for you will give me back my mind that 
is chained to your feet and the right to think my 
own thoughts. ; 

I implore you, my brother, for I am weary of the long 
vigil, weary of counting your steps and heavy with 
sleep. 

Stop, rest, sleep, my brother, for the dawn is well nigh 
and it is not the key alone that can throw open 
the door. 


How do the best lines in Reading Gaol, up to 
this time the best expression of prison life in 
English poetry, stand comparison with The 
Walker? Says Wilde’s ballad: 


But this I know, that every law. 
That men have made for man, 

Since first man took his brother’s life, 
And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 


And every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame. 


It’s only what is good in man 
That wastes and withers there. 

Over against these last two lines, hear The 
Walker, with a simplicity and melancholy itera- 
tion suggestive of Ecclesiastes: 

All things natural are things impossible so long as 
there are jails in the world—bread, work, happiness, 
peace, love. 

We should stop perhaps with The Walker as 
the climax. And yet a much inferior poem, The 
Bench in Mulberry Park, which has come out 
recently, has verses which show such a different 
and such an exquisite side of the poet that it 
should not pass unnoticed: 

I dreamed and dreamed all night, 
Young dreams and frail and bright, 

Like little buds that never grow to bloom ; 
Like silver clouds that pass, 


Like crickets in the grass, 
Like yellow fireflies twinkling in the gloom. 


Aye, I was hungry—yet 
Sometimes one can forget, 

And empty stomachs often find a dole, 
Whilst the young days are fleet, 
When one can fill with sweet, 

And moonlit dreams the hunger of the soul, 


For these dreams the poet had no bed but the 
park bench, a seat set not far from that other 
seat of poverty, the prisoner’s bench—for each 
night he questioned 


Whether the dawn would hail 
Another thief in jail, 
Or at the morgue another corpse unknown. 


Surely we are not so rich in lyric poets that we 
can afford to send this one to the chair or keep 
him longer in prison. 
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Did You Ever Hear of a Better Record For an Investment Company ? 


At the bottom of this page we give you absolutely convincing testimony of the 

great advances made in our Brooklyn lots since they were sold to the public 
all over the United States, in fact, all over the world. These examples are only the 
smallest fraction of the number we could give you, and these are only as adrop in 
the bucket to the number that will be shown five years hence when the enormous 
subway system of the City of New York is completed. 


Remember, please, that the City of New York is building a system of transportation at a 
cost equal to that of the Panama Canal, and which, when constructed and built in accord- 
ance with full plans will be in easy access of every lot in the Greater City of New York 
owned and controlled by Wood, Harmon & Company. The City expects to make all its 
vacant land worth millions more than it is to-day, in order to furnish money to build more 
subways. , 

We guarantee to give you a lot for $890 within five minutes’ walk of one of the subway 
lines laid out by the City, and approved by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and 
validated by the Mayor. No such proposition will ever be offered to the public, and the 
supply of $890 lots is strictly limited. Will you not write for particulars? To-day. 


New York City Lots $890 $7°sonn 


You do not want to know what one person out of a hundred has done, but 
You do want to know what one hundred people out of a hundred can do. 


The following one hundred illustrations of the prices at which we sold lots and the value 
at which they are now assessed for tax purposes are not selected cases, but are the first one 
hundred accounts taken from the first three properties we opened in Brooklyn. 


The valuations of a city Tax Department are generally accepted as conservative. We 
consider this evidence the best we can give. If there is any better, we do not know what 
it is. We give the ledger pages so that any one who wishes can verify this statement 
either now or five years hence. 
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*Oustomers’? Accounts in our ledgers always begin on page 100. 

We cannot get all of the first hundred names on this small page, but on request we will send you 
the record of our first one thousand customers showing, without exception, how the property of 
each and every one has increased, the average being 178 per cent. 
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Please send official record of 1,000 sales, and full particulars about your $890 lots, $10 down, 
$7 monthly, on the new Subway routes in New York City. My name and address is written below. 
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Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo every few days 
during the season for the First and Secund Cataracts, the 
Sudan, etc. Also elegant private steamers and daha- 
beahs for families and private parties. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Special short tour leaves January 11th, four months 
travel De Luxe, $1525. including all expenses. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Selected limited Tours to Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, etc., leave Jan. 8, 18, 30, Feb. 19, March 5, 15, 
r913. Itineraries are varied and inclusive; every detail 
the bes:. 


WINTER GRUISES 


Mediterranean, West Indies, and Round the World. 
Headquarters for tickets and information for all cruising 
steamers, 


Our complete chain of 155 Offices in 
aul parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travelers. 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 
Boston, 3836 Washington St. Philadelphia, 137 South Broad St. 
Chicago, 15 E. Jackson B’vard, San Francisco, 689 Market St. 

Los Angeles, 515 So. Spring St. Montreal, 530 St. Catherine St,, W. 
Toronto, 65 Yonge St., ete. 


Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are Good All Overthe World 
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PANAMA CANAL 4™ 
WEST INDIES «7 


WINTER CRUISES 


JAN-16 | 28 Days 
FEB-20 $175Up 


MAR27 “3145 Up 


=— 


— Jamaica” = _ 


Bermuda ___——_ 


Cuba— — 
SouthAmerica 


For Rates Diagrams.etc., 
Write for Booklet Yi 
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PENT NEXT VACATION 


TO THE THE trip is less expensive than 


: : you think---Plan now--Reserve 
HEART 
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EUROPE 

GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
“AUSTRIA 


BALTIMORE-BREMEN SERVICE 


Comfort without luxury---Delicious 
meals--Reasonable rates---Full par- 
ticulars, sailings, etc., on request. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for new edition of 
illustrated booklet ‘“How to See Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland’ '—(a mine of travel 
_information) describes the chief places of 
interest and tells how toreach them. Essential 
in planning your tour. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 


267 South Gay Street BALTIMORE, MD 


University Travel 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THE NILE 

PALESTINE 

GREECE 


Sailings in January, February, March. 
Chartered yacht on the Nile. 

Our own yacht Athena in Greece. 
Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 


Send for illustrated announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
35 Trinity Place, Boston 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


TRAVEL TOUTS, RISSORDS 


Comfort—Reliability—Economy 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


ERIE 


RAILROAD 


EQUIPMENT—“As Good as There Is.” 


DAILY TRAINS 
as N 
NEW YORK ¢ BINGHAMTON 
* CLEVELAND 
© CINCINNATI 


STOP-OVERS rates s AUT CHICAGO 


YOU SAVE FROM $2 TO $12 PER TICKET 
R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent NEW YORK 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. e 
4 nuisance, a menace to health ¢ 
Ha a constant fire risk. Adopt this ewa 


modern Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, sanitary, 


e 
es peu wee ush with floor. H L , Disposal 
ee Te RHenSON For Country Homes 
Before the Furnace. CFL Eo : S Z , 
Underfloor Refuse Receiver without Sewers 


at_probleim has been what todo with Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, re- 
Garbage n Winter. dhe ove pulsive cesspools, etc., must go. The Ashley System 
Sa geen Hoot Derndatine ie co : will provide scientific and safe sewage disposal a mod- 
Be edt cmerraine t 3 : t. Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage 
an to empty it, he ruins the can. ; erate cost, ; 
This is avoided by using the aoe ; ” Purification and Disposal for Conntey Honig sl aen 
Stephenson Underground §& : We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institu 5 
Garbage Receiver. : : 3 Schools, etc. a 
Sold direct from factory. Circulars S -SEWAGE DISP : 
ap cach free father oss ann caren: hated Avenue Morgan Park, Ill. 
. AH. E Te n e Foo’ 
erase St., Lynn, Mass. No Freezing. No Odors. 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


K 
Tothill’s Patent Play- aidoal 


ground Apparatus adopted board in 
and used exclusively by perfect 


2 5 condition 
the City,,of Chicago, for users, 


Healthy wis ‘ f=\s 

Graraniesd W. S. TOTHILL exercise. QE 

at i \ —— = 
twenty Established 1875 Be —_ — 


years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, lls. } slippery, “S~—=™ Patented Jan. 1909 


ad 
t, 1902 


Patente 
Sep 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
maitre STATIONERS “'s8 un 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


¥ » = 99 INA SLAN D is large and nanasom Wtabie LOF Nome o1 wr 
| he “Ca pitol desk, constructed on scientific principles,” The broadl fist ban gives 

x stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser: 
b votr will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evape 
rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres 

sion under the funnel. Get a ‘*Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 
Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed plas, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,”’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
‘ oak or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cat glass, $3.25. 
cal Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 
Ae AS Be For sale by most stationers. eb Beate cannot meprlys write direct to us mentioning his name. If 
You order from us direst add 10s. for aingle and 90. for double stands to cover charges. 


Send for Catalogu, sof Oftce Speciattie: OU SHI AN & DENISON MFG. CO. » Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St., N. Y- 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Classified Cee 


e! Hotels and Resorts, Apart_aents, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty cents per 
“Want advertisements uncer the various headings, “Situations Wanted,” “Hel 
five cents each word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. 


Advertising rates are: 
line. 


tisement is set in capital letters without charge. 
rates. 


shall first appear. 


REAL ESTATE 


IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things. 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


aN 


INVALID FURNITURE 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 


CARRYING CHAIRS 


Invalids’ Lifts, Beds, Bedside Tables, 
Trays, Back Rests, Commodes, etc. 
talog “*B” illustrates-describes— free) 
GEO. F. SARGENT Co. 
295 Fourth Ave., near 23d St., N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belivue 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
n. 
1A right living should be the fourth “R” in 


HAT 
education. Shes 
THat health is the duty and business of the individual, 

illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
yHAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—Send for Lop page bagcocok- a cae Ei of Home« 
ing,” whi i tls of home-study, domestic science courses, 
ee vr ay ae “Freehand Cooking.” 10 cts; ** ood 


EE. 
”* 10 cts.; ““ The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 
Me te HE., 519 W, 6ohSi., Chicagay Ul 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 
An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 


OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasures 
. Putnam, Secretary 


G 
Geo. D. Chasiberatn, Chairman Executive Council 
Wm. C. Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 
Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community! 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at doubl 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser. 2 


must be recelved with remittance ten days before the Saturday on which it is Intended the advertisement 
Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 105 Hast 22d Street, New York City. 


Wanted,” etc., 


The first word of each adver- 


Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—A congenial doctor’s family in the coun- 
try, to be responsible for a patient recovering from 
nervous prostration. Address 1065 Survey. 


EDUCATED woman, interested in sociology, seeks 
secretaryship or responsible office position. Wxperi- 
enced stenographer, correspondent; understands oflice 
management, proof-reading, compiling. B., 103 West 
87th street, 


MATRON—Wishes re-engagement in institution or 
of a working girls’ home, in or near New York; 
musical. Highest references. Address Capable. c/o 
Mrs. L. F. Ford, 105 East 22nd St. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“Religion and Social Reform.” A Unitarian pamph- 
let sent free on application to the First Church in 
Boston, 64 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


PHILANTHROPY AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
The annual reports of Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, Nos. 1 and 2, dated December, 1907, and Sep- 
tember, 1908, are needed to complete the file in the 
public library of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. Copies from subscribers who have no further 
use for them will be gratefully received. 105 East 
22d Street, New York city. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly in spare mo- 
ments, at yourownhome. You hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounceeach word and phrase, In asur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
> 970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
eal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and_ periodicals 
from the Home Office totals 777.702,649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31,951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


We: will send you FREE our book ““The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture’’ and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 
You will find this book particularly useful if you are con- 
templating building —if you are interested in beautiful inte- 


riors—if you want to secure the most artistic and serviceable 
finish at least expense. This book is full of valuable information for 
everyone who is interested in their home. Mail coupon for it today. 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of John- 
son’s Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains coatings which produce a cheap, painty effect. 
which raise the grain of the wood—or oil stains that Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of 
do not sink beneath the surface of the wood or bring the word--it penetrates deeply into the wood, bring- 
out the beauty of its grain—or varnish stains, ing out its natura: beauty without raising the grain. 
which really are not stains at all but merely surface It is made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 


No. 125 Mission Oak No. 127 Extra Dark Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 

No. 140 Early English No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Flemish 

No. 110 Bog Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 
No. 132 Green Weathered 


Ask your painter or paint dealer to show you panels of wood 
finished with Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 


Johnson’ s Prepared Wax 


a complete finish and polish for all wood— 

floors, woodwork and furniture—including 0 

pianos, Just the thing for Mission fur- & 

niture. Very easy touse. Can be suc- 

cessfully applied over all finishes impart- 

ing a velvety protecting finish of great 

beauty. Johnson’s Artistic Wood * Please 

Finishes are for sale by all ieading o Weenie 

paint and drug dealers. If your FREE C 

dealer hasn’t them in stock he ouRee. 
12 


can easily procure them lease send Free 


through his jobber. @ Booklet Edition 

2 - C11, and samples 
S.C. Johnson of Johnson's Prepared 
on Wax and Wood Dye, 


Racine, Wis. 


The ay ae shades NOS. ....006 . sees 


ing Authorities 


Oe eee coe stew cree ereeeece 


Ss NaMOncacpievicn cece waecss endear 
Address..... ah fa.disicl enti Sosleninielenewesve 


Ob een ee ne ee ee ease ee OOO Oe 10 ee ee eeneee ewer enee 


Pees 
Wood With John- , 
son’s Wood Dye 


Polishing Furniture With 
JSOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Reed reer ween seer e th te ne OO ee se eeee cere sere reese 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Landmarks of 
Typewriter Progress 


Such are all the recent developments of the 


Remington 


VISIBLE MODELS 
10 and 11 


Among these 
developments are: 


The Built-in Decimal Tabu- | 
lator — which makes the 
decimal tabulating mecha- 
nism an integral part of 

the typewriter. 


The Tabulator Set Key— 
which. eliminates all hand 
setting of the tabulator stops. 


The Column Selector— 
which determines, by the 
stroke of a single key, the 
exact point on each line where 
the writing is to begin. 


The Adding and Subtracting Remington iN 
(Wahl Mechanism)—which combines in one typewriter, and in one operation, 
the functions of the writing machine and the adding machine. 

Every one of these new developments is an evidence of the perpetual 
leadership of the Remington Typewriter. [Illustrated booklet, descriptive 
of all recent Remington improvements, sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WEEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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GENUIN. F 
London Carving Tools. WHE 
HamMacHER, SCHLEMMER «Co., N 


ND DEALERS 
IMPORTERS A Pree A 


—— : YOU DO 
CARVE 


you may as well use the best tools; every 
good woodcarver knows the genuine S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 

~ Z catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 
and which also contains a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and {3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BEN]. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones }137 Cortlandt 226-8 Fulton St. NewYork 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life 
policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs while you 
work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 
a 
Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


Rate per $5,000 


20.........$68.10 
on ee ee 76.25 
oo eae 78.20 
OTL on eee 80.20 
re eer. 82.25 
Soe 84.50 
20h ee 86.80 
eae 2 89.30 
Soca ae 91.85 
33h eee 94.60 
EY ie ees 97.45 
35 ce ee 100.55 
Sop enee 103.80 
Oe eee 107.15 
8500 ee 110.80 
solar. 114.65 
AO ee 118.70 
<i eee 123.00 
so eee, 127.55 
Gian Eee 132.45 
lees Pe 137.65 
rae ne 143.15 
dat eee 149.05 
We pee 155.30 
1o.e ee 161.95 
signee hee 169.10 
Bolan 176.70 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue. 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISEKS 


NLY the artistic 

interpretation, the 

musical versatil- 
ity, and the wonderful 
scope of the living fingers 
of a master pianist can 
compare with the ex- 
quisite playing ofthe TEL- 
ELECTRIC, the most per- 
fectmechanicallyaswellas 
the most artistic musically 


of all piano players. 
Mechanical music is im- 
possible with 


FCTRIC PIANO PLAYER 


T is the one player which you, yourself, 

whether an expert musician or not, can 

quickly and easily learn to play with all 
individuality of a master pianist. 


It permits you to interpret perfectly world-famous 
compositions with all the original feeling, all the tech- 
nique, and with all the various shades and depths of 
expression as intended by the composer. 


In using electricity as the motive force of the Tel-Electric 
we not only eliminate the tiresome foot-pumping 
and noisy bellows of the pneumatic player, but we 
place the instrument under your absolute control— 
ready to answer, instantly, your slightest musical whim. 


The Tel-Electric, though radically different, has proved itself infin- 


itely superior to any player on the market. Consider these exclu- 
. sive features ;— 


Requires no pumping—can he attached to any piano—absolutely 
perfect and instantaneous expression devices—does not obstruct 
the keyboard—uses indestructible music rolls— totally unaffected 
by weather-change—has never been replaced by any other 
piano-player—any piano with a Tel-Electric attached costs 
less than a player piano of the same grade. 


If you cannot call at one of our stores or agencies and learn for your- 
self the truth of our claims for this marvelous instrument, send for 
our interesting, illustrated catalog—mailed free on request. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY, 299 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Office, CHICAGO Agencies in All Large Cities 


TYRREL PRINT, NHW YORK. 


